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Current Topics. 
A New Judge in Man. 


_ Tue peatu or Mr. Asuton, K.C., caused a vacancy in the 
office of Judge in the Isleof Man. This vacancy was filled last 
week by the appointment of Mr. Wineate-Savt, K.C., whose 
admirable qualifications for this ancient and honourable dignity 
will be generally recognized by all lawyers practising on the 
Northern Circuit. The Isle of Man, like the Channel Islands, 
stands in a somewhat peculiar relation to the British Empire. 
It resembles those islands, inasmuch as it is neither a Crown 
Colony nor a Dominion ; but nevertheless it is not an integral 
part of the United Kingdom nor are its residents subject to 
the laws of England unless specially applied to them either 
by a local statute of their assembly, the House of Keys, or 
by an over-riding Act of Parliament. The Channel Islands, 
of course, are part of the Duchy of Normandy ; it is as Over- 
lord of Normandy, not as King of England, that His Majesty 
reigns within them; and it is by virtue of his possession of 
them that he still possesses a shadowy heraldic right to be 
styled ‘“‘ King of France.” The Isle of Man, however, is in 
theory an appanage of the Duchy of Lancaster which still 
retains its ancient position of independency although the vassal 
duchy to which it formerly belonged is now, except in some 
picturesque archaicism, a part of the Kingdom of England. 
“Man ” was a stonghold of the Norsemen who in the sixth and 
seventh centuries swept the coasts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Its little Kingdom became a dependency or feudal 
protector of the Principality “Cambria,” a semi-Welsh, 
semi-Saxon state, which long hovered between allegiance to 
Scotland and England, but finally became absorbed in the 
Kingdom of Northumbria, and, therefore, in due course, 


became a part of England. In the Middle Ages, the Stanleys | 
| wonted energy, into resuming his old taskwork as a legal 


of Derby were Hereditary Kings of Man, but this right was | 
| journalist. 


lost during the Protectorate, and never has been recovered 
except as a mere nominal claim. The tolerance of the British 


Constitution is shown by the wise elasticity which has allowed | / 
| in his return to the sphere wherein he achieved in youth so 


Man and the Channel Islands to retain a very real independence 
and individuality beneath the egis of the British Crown. 


| Sir Alexander Wood Renton, K.C. 


AMONGST DISTINGUISHED legal journalists of an older 


| generation must be included Sir ALEXANDER Woop Renton, 


K.C., whom we are delighted to welcome back into the ranks 
of those who make by their pens no small part of the law of 
our age. Sir ALEXANDER is a Scotsman, who, early in life, 
followed the example of Henry Brovenam and Joun 
CAMPBELL ; he abandoned the romantic charm and magnificent 
scenery of “Caledonia stern and wild” for the high-road 
which leads a Scot to London, and which, according to the 
unkind epigram of Dr. Jounson, is the “ finest prospect a 
Scotsman ever sees.” As the editor of the first edition of the 


| Encyclopedia of the Laws of England, as the author of the 











leading treatise on the Lunacy Laws, and as a constant 
contributor to the legal press, he soon acquired a position of 
influence and standing in the world which centres round 
Chancery Lane and Fleet Street. A quarter of a century ago, 
however, he deserted for the nonce the career of a literary 
authority on law to take an important part in its administration 
overseas. He accepted a puisne judgeship in the Isle of 
Mauritius, from which he became puisne judge in the High 
Court of Ceylon, and finally Chief Justice of that great Crown 
Colony. This is generally agreed to be the highest distinction 


| to which a judicial member of the Colonial Service can attain. 
| While serving abroad Sir ALEXANDER devoted his talents to 
| the elucidation as well as the administration of law, and during 
| his occasional vacations in England lent his services to the 


Colonial and Foreign Offices in many tasks for the improve- 


| ment of Colonial or International Jurisprudence. Last year 


he retired from the judicial service and now we see and hear 
that he has once more—unwearied by two decades of strenuous 
toil beneath a burning tropical sky—thrown himself, with his 


The new edition of Mews’ Digest, just announced 
in the Press, has the advantage of his supervision as editor-in- 
chief. We wish Sir ALEXANDER Woop Renton all good luck 


great distinction. 
30 
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Conflagration in the Temple. 

AN INCIDENT which would appear to be without recorded 
precedent occurred within the precincts of the Temple last 
week, namely, a fire of so serious‘a nature, that the assistance 
of a Metropolitan fire brigade was required to extinguish it. 
The fire in question occurred in the residential chambers of 
a member of the Bar in Lamb Buildings, one of the older 
parts of the Middle Temple, and, therefore, constructed 
largely of wood. To the uninitiated, Lamb Buildings would 
appear to be a part of the Inner rather than the Middle Temple, 
for it lies between the Hall of the former Inn and the Temple 
Church, far away from Middle Temple Lane, which is con- 
ventionally, but incorrectly, assumed to be the boundary 
line between the two Inns. As a matter of fact, Pump Court 
and Elm Court, both on the eastern or Inner Temple side of 
the lane, are nevertheless parts of the Middle Temple. The 
only infallible sign by which one can ascertain to which of 
these Inns any particular block of buildings belong is the 
symbol which will always be found over the corridors: a 
winged horse in the case of the Inner and a lamb with a flag 
in the case of the Middle Temple. But in one case, even this 
test fails. For, near the Embankment, at the foot of Middle 
Temple Lane, where 2 and 3, Temple Gardens, face each other 
across the lane, connected by an archway, the four stories 
over the arch belong, half to 2, and half to 3, Temple Gardens, 
one of which is Middle and the other Inner Temple. This 
anomaly is due to the fact that fifty years ago a portion of 
ground reclaimed from the river was used as the site of the 
archway, and this was divided equally between the two 
Inns, in the way just described. Certainly it is a somewhat 
novel form of partition of rights which extend “ usque ad 
coelum,”” as the old maxim invented in days prior to aerial 
navigation, rather felicitously phrased it. 


The Cloistered Temples. 

THE CLOIsTERED and secluded character of the Temple is 
emphasized in many ways by little pecularities which strike 
the visitor. Prior to the London Government Act in 1900, 
the Temple and, probably Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn, 
was a “ Liberty’ not included within the bounds of the City 
or any Local Government area, but possessing some claims 
to self-government. At any rate it was independent of high- 
way, sanitary, fire-prevention, police, and educational 
authorities ; and it enjoyed also immunity from local rates. 
By some curious oversight, a little difficult to understand, 
in view of the large number of barristers who sit in every House 
of Commons, when London was carved up into twenty-nine 
boroughs (including the City of Westminster and the City of 
London) by the statute named, the scheme for ascertaining 
boundaries set out in the schedule added the Temples, Lincoln’s 
Inn and Gray’s Inn to the territories of the various local 
authorities controlling adjoining areas. The result was that 
a demand for rates was put forward in respect of the Temple, 
and so far appears to have been compromised by lumpsum 
payments in lieu of separate rates levied on each tenement, 
the lump sum being collected from the Inns. The Inner 
Temple throws this charge on its tenants, who pay an annual 
rate in addition to their rentals, but the rentals in the Middle 
Temple appear at present to include rates. The Temple 
has a medical officer of health of its own appointing, and a 
system for preventing fires, presided over by a fire guard, 
who is always on duty at nights; but on the occasion of the 
recent fire in Lamb Buildings, outside assistance was offered 
and accepted. But indeed the ancient independence of the 
Temple is gone, and no one will now-a-days venture to seriously 
assert in the courts its ancient liberties and privileges against 
local or police authorities. 


Lifts in the Temple. 


ANOTHER RECENT innovation in the Temple, this time the 





Easter Vacation. Hitherto residents have recoiled with horror 
against the idea of introducing such modern mechanical 
abominations as lifts into those romantic relics of Medieval 
London. Even the highest buildings, those in Temple 
Gardens and Paper Buildings, where so many as six or seven 
storeys may be found, have repudiated the service of lifts 
with all the hearts, souls and consciences of those who inhabit 
them. But alas, this dire innovation has come at last. 
Barristers returned from their Easter holiday to find that a 
lift had actually been hastily erected in Crown Office Row, 
a part of the Temple, where there are only four storeys, in- 
cluding the ground floor. Angry and indignant queries 
disclosed that the Benchers of the Inner Temple had sanctioned 
this innovation for the benefit of an eminent King’s Counsel, 
a bachelor who lives in the Inn, and that it was being con- 
structed at his personal expense for his personal use. The 
irony of the situation, too, is increased by the fact that the 
King’s Counsel in question is famous as a die-hard Conservative 
in the House of Commons, who fights most legislative innova- 
tions with a pure zeal for “‘ lost causes and impossible loyalties” ! 
His surrender for reasons, presumably of mere material comfort 
or health, to the ranks of the vandalism which is called modern 
civilization, is regarded by many of his fellow-barristers as 
a “ Gran Rufiuto,” almost equal to that of the faithless apostle ! 
But probably the lift, like the telephone and the lady-barrister, 
will come in time to be accepted with philosophical resignation 
by even the most inevitable lovers of the “ Old Order ”’ in the 
Temple. 


Defamation by Inadvertence. 

Ever since the decision of the House of Lords in the 
celebrated case of Artemus Jones v. Hultons, Ltd., 1910, 
A.C. 20, the newspaper world has always found itself under the 
necessity of running one not inconsiderable risk: a journal 
may be hit in damages for libel if it publishes, in ignorance 
and without negligence, a statement which in fact is defamatory 
of some person whose existence is unknown to it, but who is 
able to show that the public at large, or those members of it 
to whom he is personally known, believed the statement to 
refer to him. There are, however, some limits to this vague 
liability and Mr. Justice Horripee held that those limits 
had been reached in the recent case of Shaw v. London Express 
Newspaper, Limited (Times, 27th inst.), when he withdrew 
from the jury on the ground that the evidence disclosed no 
cause of action, a libel suit based on a very curious chain of 
circumstances. In February, 1924, the Sunday Express 
published an article entitled ‘“‘ The Mystery Murder of Camden 
Town,” with the sub-heading ‘“‘ Puytirs Dimmock’s Death.”’ 
In the body of the article, which dealt with a murder trial 
once very notorious but now forgotten, an alleged facsimile of 
a post card received by the dead woman, Payiiis Dimmock, 
was published ; it was addressed to “ Mrs. B. Suaw, 29, St. 
Paul’s Road, Camden Town, N.,” for it appeared at the trial 
that the dead woman had been living, as if she were his wife, 
with a man of that name at the address in question. Now 
it so happened that recently the plaintiff, a man named Suaw, 
went to live at this same house; he was quite unaware of its 
former connection with the murdered woman ; he had nothing 
whatever to do with the Mr. Saw with whom she had then 
been living. Naturally, the publication of the article proved 
annoying to the plaintiff, who wrote to the paper claiming 
compensation for the alleged defamation, which, needless to 
say, was quite unintentional. The paper at once published 
an apology and explained that the plaintiff was in no way 
associated with the recipient of the card, but the latter took 
proceedings for libel. Notwithstanding the decision in the 
Artemus Jones Case, supra, Mr. Justice Horriper ruled out 
as inadmissible evidence tendered to show that the plaintiff 
had been asked by persons in the neighbourhood whether he 
had had anything to do with the subject-matter of the article ; 
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plaintiff, heid that in the circumstances the statement com- 
plained of could not in law be regarded as defamatory, so that 
there was no case to go to the jury. For the judge, we need 
hardly remind readers, decides as a matter of law whether an 
alleged libel is capable of being defamatory, and then, if he 
decides in the affirmative, the jury decide whether it in fact 
is defamatory. 


The Essence of a Libel. 

Tue ARTEMUs JONES case referred to in the last Topic is 
interesting for a number of reasons. Curiously enough, 
although the trial judge, Mr. Justice CHANNELL, the Court of 
Appeal and the House of Lords all held in succession that the 
defamation there complained of was a libel, the general 
opinion of lawyers had been almost entirely the other way. 
It had been generally taken for granted that “ malice ” is the 
essence of the tort of defamation, that ‘“‘ malice” may be 
presumed or implied wherever there has been an intention to 
refer to an individual known to the writer, but cannot be so 
presumed in the absence of any intention to refer to him, and 
that therefore an “intention to refer” is an essential con- 
dition precedent of this tort. But the courts ruled otherwise ; 
they held that if there has in fact been a reference to a particular 
individual, such reference, of course, being of a defamatory 
character, then it is immaterial whether or not the publisher 
of the defamatory statement intended to refer to him at all, 
or even knew of his existence. This view undoubtedly came 
as somewhat of a surprise to jurists. Not long afterwards the 
Law Quarterly Review, then edited by Sir FrepERicK PoLLock, 
whom all the world knows to be a great authority on the law 
of torts, had in one of its opening notes a reference to an old 
case in which appeared the names of ‘‘ Joun Dor and Ricuarp 
Rog,” in the course of a summary of the pleadings in an action 
alleging reprehensible conduct against the second of these 
fictitious beings after the conventional legal fiction of the 
ancient pleadings. The learned editor thought it necessary 
to add a slightly sarcastic footnote stating that the ‘‘ Ricuarp 
Ror ” in question was purely a fictitious character and that 
no allegations were made against the character of any living 
person who might happen to bear that name! 


The Indelibility of Ink. 

A propos of our recent remarks on the sad deterioration 
which has taken place in present-day engrossing inks, or rather 
in some inks of this kind which during the war found their way 
into the market, a City solicitor has shown us a parchment 
deed of four centuries ago which rests in his custody. The 
ink of this deed is still unfaded and there is not the slightest 
physical difficulty in deciphering every word and every letter 
it contains. It is written, however, in an ancient script, not 
exactly Black-letter, but rather resembling the German form 
of caligraphy which was commonly used in all Northern 
countries until the Renaissance brought in the Italian script 
which we now employ. During the centuries between the 
Reformation and the close of the eighteenth century an 
amicable rivalry between those two modes of script, the 
German or Old-English and the Italian or modern, raged 
amongst scriveners, journalists, schoolmasters, lawyers and 
scholars ; but finally the superior facility of writing, ease of 
reading and beauty of appearance which are the undoubted 
characteristics of the Italian script, helped the latter to 
decisively prevail in England. France, also, adopted this new 
caligraphy, but Germany—more conservative—retained the 
older form; so did Scandinavia and Holland, although in 
both of the latter nationalities, if our information is correct, 
the Italian script has recently superseded the German. It is 
certainly a most wonderful thing that those ancient parchment 
charters and deeds should last so long. We wonder whether 
the ink they used was the sole cause of this virtue. Can the 
use of quills instead of pens have had any contributory 
influence in fixing the ink in the paper? Our own technical 
learning is not equal to answering this question, but perhaps 
some reader can speak with authority on it. 





Railway Assessments. 

ONE OF THE most difficult tasks which has to be performed 
by Assessment Committees is the valuation of railway premises 
within their Union. The line and buildings belonging to any 
railway company, forming a group of premises within one 
parcel, have to be severed from the rest of the railway line 
which extends through a multitude of parishes; each such 
parochial group has to be assessed as one unit. The ascertain- 
ment of the rateable value in such circumstances, of course, is 
entirely a matter of calculation and computation. There 
is no rental period for premises of this kind, nor is there any 
“ hypothetical tenant’ imaginable who would be willing to 
pay for them as “ hypothetical rent,” which would be taken 
as the annual value for the purposes of rating law. It is, 
therefore, necessary to adopt other means of finding the value. 
This is usually done by a triple process. First, the net revenue 
of the whole railway throughout its system is ascertained. 
Then the total extent of its premises likewise throughout the 
whole system is ascertained. Then the extent of the premises 
in the parish is similarly computed. The ratio of the latter 
to that of the whole system can then be found. When the 
net revenue is divided in the proportion of this ratio, the 
rateable value of the parochial unit desired is given as the 
product. Such is a rough description of one way of assessing 
the rateable value, omitting, of course, all complications 
which obscure the working of the principle. But this method 
and the others in vogue give rise to much dispute, so that 
lately the Ministry of Health has intervened to give advice 
and directions to Assessment Committees, with a view to 
securing uniformity of practice. 

The National Conference on Railway Assessments. 

IN PURSUANCE OF a suggestion made by the Minister of 
Health in October last, negotiations have again taken place 
between representatives of the National Conference, the 
County Councils Association, the Associa‘ion of Municipal 
Corporations, and the Railway Companies, with a view to 
continuing temporary arrangements during the ensuing 
financial year. As a result of these negotiations the bodies 
mentioned have been able to agree on a basis for the assessment 
of railways in respect of the year ending March, 1926, and 
thus the new agreement will secure avoidance of long delay 
in arriving at the revised assessments. The National Con- 
ference are communicating with Assessment Committees as 
to the details of the new agreement and as to the contributions 
required to defray the expenditure incurred or to be incurred 
in the matter. It is estimated fhat this expenditure will 
involve a contribution from each Board of Guardians at the 
rate of 1s. 3d. per £100 of the rateable value of the railway 
undertakings in the Union with a minimum payment of £4. 
In order to prevent any difficulty at the audit the Minister 
now sanctions under the Local Authorities (Expenses) 
Act, 1887, the payment, by Boards of Guardians and other 
bodies concerned, of contributions towards the expenses of the 
National Conference in the matter at the rate mentioned. 


Odd Inventions in the Law Courts. 

Nor Lone aGo we mentioned in these Current Topics a 
curious county court case in which an inventor had constructed 
a machine for crushing coal into ink. A curious invention, 
which to the uninitiated in the mysteries of organic chemistry 
seems almost equally strange, figured incidentally in the Law 
Courts this week. Mr. Justice Sankey and a special jury 
tried a case in which an engineer sued a firm of metallurgists 
for arrears of salary and damages for wrongful dismissal. 
The merits of the dispute, in which the plaintiff succeeded, 
have no special interest for lawyers ; but the interesting point 
was that the work he was doing seems to have been connected 
with a process invented by one of the defendants by which a 
substitute for such materials as ebony, vulcanite, horn for 
buttons, gramophone records, and linoleum, was to be made 
out of blood obtained from slaughter-houses, 
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The Gold Standard. 


Mr. Winston CHURCHILL’s first budget is memorable for 
the one great announcement it contains, namely the restora- 
tion of the Gold Standard as from Budget day, 28th April, 1925. 
War exigencies compelled the suspension of gold payments 
by Emergency legislation, which will expire automatically 
on 3lst December, 1925. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has a statutory power, however, to license the export of gold 
in special cases; this has been exercised from time to time 
during the last six years in favour of English commercial 
debtors, who have large debts to discharge in the United 
States or elsewhere. As from Budget day, however, the 
Bank of England has received a general licence to export 
gold whenever requested to do so. 

This means that any depositor at the Bank of England, desirous 
of exporting gold, can now simply give a mandate to the 
Bank to make the desired transfer of bullion, and debit it to his 
account ; the Bank can then send the gold abroad, whether in the 
shape of bullion or of sovereigns, without requiring the client to 
obtain from the Treasury the special licence which hitherto 
has been necessary. After 31st December even this restriction, 
a purely nominal one, since in practice all export of bullion 
is done by the Bank, will be removed, and any person 
will be at liberty to send gold abroad, since the prohibitory 
enactments will not be continued. 

Of course, this does not mean for the present the 
resumption of gold coinage, since currency notes and bank- 
notes have proved so efficient a means of internal currency 
as to render the expense of coining sovereigns for 
circulation unnecessary. In any case the gold which 
would be required for this purpose can be utilized to greater 
advantage as part of the reserve of 153 millions accumulated 
in gold to finance the resumption of international payments 
in gold and to prevent any efforts of speculators to disturb 
the new equilibrium in favour of their own immediate profit. 

The importance of this resumption of the gold standard 
will be obvious to all legal practitioners who have had occasion 
to consider the bewildering decisions on rates of exchange 
and their effect on the calculation of damages in the last 
six years. One great advantage of the gold standard is that 
it should regain for England its lost pre-war advantage of 
being the country whose credit instruments were used by 
other countries for settling their payments to their debtors. 
This status was due to the fact that British credit instruments 
were payable in gold, which had the same value throughout 
the world, whereas the bills of most other countries varied 
greatly in value according to the inflation of their currencies 
and the supply of these bills on the world’s markets. 

An illustration will make this clear. Suppose a merchant 
in Chile had bought pottery from France, and wished 
to pay for it. Three alternatives are theoretically 
possible. First, he may pay in Chilean currency; but this 
his French creditor would be reluctant to accept, since its 
value varies in the way described above. Secondly, he may 
ask his banker or bill-broker to buy a French bill of exchange 
for the amount of his own debt, #.e., a bill of exchange accepted 
by a French debtor in favour of a Chilean creditor who 
had sold him Chilean nitrates or some of the raw products of 
Chile. Such a bill might’ be difficult to find, and its discount 
rate would vary with the state of the Chilean and French 
currencies. The third alternative is to buy up “ sterling bills 
of exchange,”’ 1.¢., bills or drafts accepted by English bankers 
or merchants, payable in London, and therefore (in pre-war 
days) at once convertible into gold at their face value. Such 
bills, obviously, are of very stable value, being always worth 
the same amount of gold. This third method was so much 
the best method of payment, that it was almost universally 
adopted. In fact, “sterling bills’’ were, in practice, the 
recognised form of international currency—a position now 
lost to dollar bills, Vis MaJsor. 





Residence and Security for Costs. 
I.—LiriGaTION AND Prospective INDEMNITY. 
Amonest the elementary rights which civitas, both in English 
and in Roman Law, confers on every individual possessed of 
a full legal persona, is that of recourse to the courts for the 
purpose of asserting one’s rights. In the case where rights of 
property are in question this privilege of the subject is treated 
as if it were an attribute of or annex to the property over 
which dominium is possessed ; such dominium includes the 
jus utendi, jus fruendi, jus abutendi, jus alienandi, and last, 
but by no means least, the jus vindicandi. And our Common 
Law, fortified when necessary by statute, has preserved, 
with peculiar jealousy, this jus vindicand: as well as the wider 
right to litigate, of which it forms a part. Next to the 
vindication of personal liberty by the writ of Habeas Corpus, 
and of the sanctity of the home by the doctrine that “ An 
Englishman’s Home is his Castle,” now only too much 
abrogated by recent legislative interference with personal 
rights, it is perhaps the most characteristic rule of the 

Common Law. 

Of course, there are restrictions on this right. In days 
when slavery was recognised as a part of the law of England, 
the slave could not bring legal proceedings of any kind: but 
every man was presumed to be free and process could not be 
refused by any clerk in the Chancery ; it was for the defendant 
to take and prove his objection. Again, a villein could not 
sue his lord except in matters dehors the relationship of 
master and villein, e.g., he could take proceedings for a declara- 
tion that he was entitled to his freedom; but even a villein 
had full rights of recourse to the courts as against every 
man except his lord. These restrictions, of course, have 
long since disappeared from our jurisprudence with the 
evanescence of the status to which they were ancillary. 

But certain other restrictions survive to-day or have survived 
until recently. A married woman is now entitled to sue 
in her own right in every class of litigation, but formerly 
her husband had formally to be joined with her as plaintiff 
or defendant, except when she took proceedings against him 
for some breach of his matrimonial duties, and this, of course, 
is the generally suggested legal origin of the anomaly which 
still makes a husband liable for his wife’s torts. An infant 
can only litigate through the agency of a next friend or a 
guardian ad litem. A lunatic is subject to complicated legal 
restrictions which depend on whether or not he has been “ so 
found by inquisition,’ and his legal incapacity to sue without 
some form of guardian ad litem is a fertile source of embarrass- 
ment to solicitors who commence proceedings for a client 
who turns out to be non compos mentis. Prisoners, too, 
are subject to statutory, as well as common law restrictions, 
which depend partly on the gravity of the offence, felony or 
misdemeanour or summary jurisdiction crime, for which they 
stand convicted, and partly on the character of the sentence 
they are serving. But all such limitations or the right to 
sue of persons who suffer from legal disabilities are logical 
results of their abnormal status, and some equivalent of such 
deprivations must necessarily exist in every system of 
jurisprudence. 

One other restriction on the right to litigation, exists 
however, which must be placed in a different category. There 
are persons possessed of full legal capacity who nevertheless 
are not permitted to initiate proceedings except subject to 
conditions not affecting others. We need not here refer to 
those pestilential persons against whom a high court judge 
has made an order refusing them leave to commence pro- 
ceedings without leave of the judge. Neither need we refer 
to persons in peculiar situations as regards the accessibility 
of creditors to their property, such as bankrupts, or companies, 
or public corporations. But one general restriction which 
attaches to everyone irrespective of accidents or disabilities 
inherent in his personal status must be mentioned here; a 
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person resident outside the jurisdiction of the court is not 
permitted, as a general rule, to sue unless and until he has 
given security for costs. 

The reason for this condition precedent imposed on the 
foreign plaintiff is so very obvious that no one has ever doubted 
it. A person within the jurisdiction is subject in person and 
property to the will of the court in a way which scarcely applies 
to one without the jurisdiction. The goods and chattels of 
the former can be attached, at least in theory and provided 
he has any goods, to indemnify the defendant against any 
costs which he has incurred as the result of the plaintiff's 
initiation of litigation which does not succeed : those of the latter 
cannot. But there is a natural obligation resting on a plaintiff 
not to litigate unless he can indemnify the defendant against 
costs if he loses; this is a duty arising out of the principles 
of natural justice and equity ; and where it is in danger of 
failing the court will endeavour to protect the defendant 
against such danger by staying all litigation on the part of 
the plaintiff unless and until reasonable security has been 
given for the performance in due course of this prospective 
and contingent obligation. That is clearly the principle on 
which this rule of procedure is founded. 

II.—REsIDENCE AND Prospective INDEMNITY. 

But the foreign litigant, of course, is only one of the many 
classes of plaintiffs who may, for various reasons, be unable 
to meet costs, although possessed in all other respects of full 
normal status. The result is that there has been a tendency 
on the part of the courts to try if they can lay down some 
rather wider principle, consistent with fairness, which will debar 
from the right to litigate persons not likely to be able to pay 
costs of the trial. The search for such a principle has had a 
rather mixed history. Until the very recent case of Knight v. 
Ponsonby, 1925, 1 K.B. 545, in which the Court of Appeal 
upset the practice as laid down in the treatise on Supreme 
Court Procedure, it almost looked as if a very simple test had 
been found, one easy to ascertain and easy to apply. Such a 
test appeared to be the possession by the plaintiff of a permanent 
residence within the jurisdiction: Chellew v. Brown, 1923, 
2 K.B. 844. Ifthe plaintiff possessed no residence at all within 
the jurisdiction, or if he resided within the jurisdiction, but 
possessed only casual and temporary addresses, the courts 
were inclined to hold that he did not possess that apparent 
and visible stability of abode which might be treated as a rough 
test of ability to afford the other side some security for the 
prospective liability to indemnity for costs just discussed. 
And it almost looks as if the rule could be safely enunciated 
in these very terms. 

The rule as thus interpreted is stated in the Annual Practice, 
1925, at p. 1315, as follows :—“ Security for costs may also 
be required from a plaintiff who appears to have no permanent 
residence or to have changed his residence during the suit for 
the purpose of evading service.”” The word “ also” in this 
passage means “ in addition to ” the normal case of a plaintiff 
residing out of the jurisdiction: In re Pretoria Pietersburg 
Ry. Co., No. 2, 1904, 2 Ch. 359, per Mr. Justice BuckLEY 
(now Lord Wrensury), at p. 361. Thus there appeared to 
be four separate and distinct cases in which non-possession 
of a sufficient residence might render the plaintiff liable to give 
security for costs, 4.e. :— 

(a) When the plaintiff is resident outside the jurisdiction : 
the Pretoria Pietersburg Case, supra. 

(b) When the plaintiff has no permanent address within 
the jurisdiction: Chellew v. Brown, supra. 

(c) When the plaintiff has changed his abode since the 
date of the writ: Player v. Anderson, 1846, 15 Sim. 104. 

(d) When the plaintiff has given a misleading address as his 
permanent residence: Mee v. Denbigh, 1883, 27 Sou. J. 617. 
Against this interpretation of the practice, however, there 

has always been a strong counter-current of judicial protest. 
The cases quoted in the preceding paragraph have been con- 
strued by such judges as deciding less than they appeared to 





decide. This view was clearly expressed by Lord Justice 
Bowen, in Cowell v. Taylor,31 Ch. D. 34, as follows: “ The 
general rule is that poverty is no bar to a litigant; that, 
from time immemorial, has been the rule at Common Law, 
and also, I believe, in Equity.” And in Rhodes v. Dawson, 
16 Q.B.D. 548, Lord Linpiey put the same principle in 
these words: “There is nothing in my opinion to take 
this case out of the general rule that the poverty and 
possible or probable bankruptcy of a plaintiff is not a 
ground for requiring him to give security for costs.” But 
these liberal interpretations were rather discounted by the 
narrower rule suggested in Chellew v. Brown, supra, on which 
the passage quoted above from the Annual Practice appears to 
be based. That decision, it is true, held that the plaintiff 
with which it was immediately concerned had not disentitled 
himself to his normal rights, but certainly obiter dicta in the 
case suggested the essentiality of a permanent address as the 
normal rule, from which the plaintiff was to be expressly 
excused, because of the exceptional fact that his own occupa- 
tion, that of a master mariner, prevented him from having a 
permanent residence. 
III.—Tue Rute 1x Knight v. Ponsonby. 

The less liberal interpretation, however, has now been 
scotched, for the time being at any rate, by the recent decision 
of the Court of Appeal in Knight v. Ponsonby, supra. There 
a plaintiff initiated proceedings for specific performance of 
an agreement to purchase a half-share of his business for £250. 
When the writ was issued the plaintiff gave his permanent 
address correctly enough. But delays of a twelvemonth 
occurred in proceeding with the action ; in fact the defendant 
had made more than one application to the court to compel 
greater celerity of prosecution on the part of the plaintiff. 
A year after commencement of the action, and before trial, 
the defendant ascertained that the plaintifi’s home had been 
sold up and that he was in hospital. He applied io get security 
for costs on the ground that the plaintiff (1) had no permanent 
address, and (2) had changed his abode since the date of the 
writ. The master made an order in these terms, which on 
appeal the judge affirmed ; but the Court of Appeal reversed 
this order on the ground that the plaintiff had been guilty of 
no default, or misdescription, or concealment, which ought to 
debar him from the exercise of his normal rights. 

In giving judgment in this case all three judges of the Court 
of Appeal, the Master of the Rolls, Lord Justice ScruTTon 
and Mr. Justice Eve, who sat as an additional judge, affirmed 
in the most emphatic terms the’ older and more liberal rule 
that poverty is not to be treated as a ground for calling on a 
plaintiff to give security for costs. Chellew v. Brown, supra, 
so far as it purported to decide otherwise, was distinguished 
and disavowed. It was clearly laid down that lack of a 
permanent residence is only a ground for requiring security 
for costs when two conditions precedent are both satisfied : 
first, that the lack of a permanent residence existed at the 
date of the writ and did not come into existence afterwards ; 
second, that the lack of a permanent residence has either been 
camouflaged in some way by the plaintiff or is the result of 
some definite default of his own. 

The only point which is not fully elucidated in Knight v. 
Ponsonby, supra, is whether the lack of a permanent address 
can ever be a sufficient ground for ordering security for costs 
where it is not accompanied by some form of misfeasance on 
the part of the plaintiff. The Master of the Rolls appeared to 
think that it cannot, whereas the judgment of Mr. Justice Evz 
appears to take the view that lack of a permanent address 
at the date of the writ, if due to some fault of the plaintiff and 
not to pure misfortune, may be a sufficient reason for requiring 
security. But in practice this point is of little importance, 
since in the absence of concealment such default would be 
The more liberal construction, therefore, seems 


hard to prove. 
Nove. DisseEisIN. 


established. 
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P 
Readings of the Statutes. 
The Law of Property Acts, 1922 and 1924. 
(Continued from p. 505.) 

IX.—Tue TRANSFORMATION OF RENEWABLE LEASEHOLDS. 
Since the Consolidation Bills have now received the Royal 
Assent there exist on the statute-book two parallel groups of 
statutes both covering practically the same ground and 
reproducing the same law. These two groups are (1) the 
Law of Property Act, 1922, and the Law of Property Amend- 
ment Act, 1924, on the one hand, and on the other hand 
(2) the first six of the Consolidation Acts. Each brings into 
existence the same changes in the law, but each does it in a 
different way. The first group makes detailed amendments 
of the old law as separate and isolated things; the second 
group consolidates the old law affected by these changes and, 
in the course of consolidating, incidentally make these same 
changes. 

The result is the very curious one that for every provision 
of new law thus enacted by the Legislature, not one reference 
can be given, but two alternative references—one to some 
section, in either the Law of Property Act, 1922, or the 
Amendment Act of 1924, the other to some section in one of 
the first six Consolidation Acts. Again, at present, both of 
these parallel and in substance identical groups of changes 
are in a state of suspended animation: neither become law 
in actual operation until the Ist January, 1926. But here the 
parallelism breaks down, or rather it changes from a 
symphonous parallelism into an antiphonous parallelism. 
For on Ist January, 1926, the first group of two statutes not 
only comes into existence, but also—after existing for a 
scintilla temporis—it immediately goes out of existence again, 
repealed by the second group of six Consolidation Acts. 
The latter, on the contrary, not only come into existence on 
that date, but destroy their rivals and continue in possession 
of the field. 

In the present set of notes on the New Law of Property, 
since we did not anticipate so early a passage through 
Parliament on the part of the Consolidation Bills, and since 
the latter might have undergone greater modification in the 
Houses of Parliament than in fact they have suffered, we 
adopted the course of commenting on the first of the two 
parallel groups, 7.e., the law actually on the statute-book, 
instead of the second group, namely, the six hypothetical bills 
which might or might not become law. The result is much the 
same as if we had commented on the other, except that the 
first of the two sets of alternative references has been given 
instead of the second. This has had the slight disadvantage 
that these references will become obsolete as such on Ist 
January, 1926, although the law itself will not be different 
from what it would have been if we had commented on the 
Bills. That, however, is a minor disadvantage; and, since we 
have commenced with the first alternative method, it would 
now be awkward to discontinue it in favour of the second. 
We therefore propose to complete this series of articles on 
the Acts of 1922 and 1924. At a future date a detailed 
summary of the six Consolidation Acts can then be attempted 
in much briefer space, since most of the matter has already 
been explained in the present series. 

CONVERSION OF PeRPETUALLY RENEWABLE LEASEHOLDS AND 
Lire Leases. 

Part VII of the Birkenhead Act [Law of Property Act, 1922 
contains the substantive changes in the law of renewable 
leaseholds, and these have been only very slightly altered by 
the Second Schedule in the amending Act of 1924. The main 
scheme of Part VII is the conversion of perpetually renewable 
leaseholds into long term ; of 2,000 years. These are calculated 
as running from the date on which the existing term com- 
menced: ¢.9., a perpetually renewable lease of seven years 
which first came into existence on Ist January, 1880, would 





enure for a period of 2,000 years commencing Ist January, 
1880, and terminating on 3lst December, 3880. This term is 
subject to the rent in the original lease, to its conditions, and 
to the lessee’s covenants. A perpetually renewable under- 
lease is converted into an underlease for a term, not of 
2,000 years, but of 2,000 years less one day, which commences 
on the date on which the head lease commenced, not that on 
which the underlease commenced. Interests in perpetually 
renewable copyhold land are enfranchised as described in the 
last article, but perpetually renewable leaseholds derived out 
of an interest in perpetually renewable copyhold land become 
long terms of the same kind. 

After the commencement of the Act, where a lease is granted 
with a covenant for perpetual renewal, it will be deemed to be 
a lease for a term of 2,000 years, and where a sub-demise is so 
granted, it will be deemed to be a term less in duration by 
exactly one day than the term out of which it is derived. 
The object of this latter arrangement is quite obvious and need 
not be discussed. 

Where a lease or underlease is granted for one or more 
lives at a rent, this is to be deemed a lease for a term of ninety 
years determinable by notice, which either party may give 
after the death of the lessee. Of course, terms taking effect 
in equity under a settlement or created out of an equitable 
mortgage or such like interest under a settlement, in the 
manner provided by the new legislation, are not affected by 
this rule. 

Some other charges are made. At Common Law a lease 
until entry was merely an interesse ternini or right of entry, 
not an estate. This doctrine is abolished and after the com- 
mencement of the Act every term of years created, whether 
or not entry has taken place, takes effect either in law or in 
equity, according to the way in which it has been created, 
from the date fixed for the commencement of the term. Terms 
of years granted in consideration, either of a fine or of a rent 
reserved, if created after the commencement of the Act 
(i.e., after 1st January, 1926), must take effect in possession 
within twenty-one years from the date of the grant. If itis not 
expressed so as to do this it is void. An exception exists, 
however, in the case of any term taking effect in equity under 
a settlement, or created out of an equitable interest under a 
settlement or mortgage for raising portions. 

Every term or sub-term created by the Act is subject to 
all the same burdens as the original term or sub-term, whether 
such burdens take the form of (1) trusts; (2) powers; (3) 
executory limitations; (4) equities; (5) incumbrances, or 
(6) obligdtions : Fifteenth Schedule. 


Commutation of Fines payable on Renewal. 
Fines payable under the renewable term on the occasion of 
the renewal are converted into additional rent, but this 
additional rent can be commuted by arrangement between 
the parties in accordance with a scheme provided in the 
Fifteenth Schedule to the Act of 1922. This scheme is 
modified by clause 5 in the Second Schedule of the Act of 1925, 
and it will be convenient to quote here at length the actual 
words of this sub-section, and modified provision for com- 
mutation :—“ In default of agreement and unless the Minister, 
having regard to the practice and other circumstances of the 
case, otherwise directs, the following provisions shall have 
effect for the purpose of ascertaining the annual instalments 
of additional rent :— 

(a) the additional rent shall be ascertained on the 
basis of the fines and other payments which would have 
been payable on the occasion of the first renewal after the 
commencement of this Act, if this Act had not been passed ; 

“*(b) where the lessee or underlessee has a right to renew 
at different times, the occasion of the first renewal shall be 
such date as he may, by notice in writing given to the lessor 

within one year after the commencement of this Act, select 
from among the dates at which he would have been entitled 
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to renew his lease or underlease had it remained renewable, 

or, in default of such notice, the last day on which he would 

have been entitled to renew, regard being had to the date of 
the last renewal.” 
Powers Implied in Long Leases. 

The Fifteenth Schedule of the Act of 1922 provides that the 
following powers and covenants are to be implied in every 
lease or underlease of 2,000 years thus created by the Act :— 

(1) Power on the part of the lessee or underlessee, as the 
case may be, to give notice determining the leasehold on 
the date on which it would have been determinable had it 
not been renewed apart from this Act. This power can 
only be exercised, of course, with the consent of persons 
interested in any derivative sub-term, etc., which might be 
thereby destroyed. 

(2) A covenant of the lessee or underlessee to register 
every assignment or devolution of the term or the sub-term 
within six months from its date. 

(3) A covenant by the lessor or underlessor to produce 
his lease or sufficient evidence of its existence within one 
year from the commencement of the Act, for endorsement 
by the lessor with a certificate that the right of perpetual 
renewal was in existente at the commencement of the Act. 
This endorsement is to be sufficient evidence of the existence 
of such right of renewal in favour of a purchaser for value. 

Rupsric. 
(To be continued.) 








Res Judicate. 
Commercial Cases during Hilary Term, 1925. 
The general stagnation of commerce and industry has for 

several years now been reflected in the 
Commercial lack of litigation in the Commercial Court. 
List last There were but thirty-eight cases in the 
Term. list at the beginning of the Hilary Term, 

and although perhaps fifteen were added 
later considerably more than half the total number have been 
settled before coming to trial, and the commercial judge has 
devoted much of his time to the decision of cases from the non- 
jury list. In this state of affairs there have naturally been 
few decisions which are even of second-rate importance 


The application of accepted principles of law to the facts of 

individual cases has, however, in several 
Demurrage instances given rise to interesting decisions, 
and Lay Days. and on several occasions, especially in 

shipping cases, the resulting judgments 
are worthy of careful attention. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
of these is Cantiere Navale Triestina v. Handelsvertretung Der 
Russe, etc., 41 T.L.R. 355, in which the Court of Appeal re- 
versed a decision of Rocus, J., which that learned judge had 
founded upon a statement of the law in that first-class 
authority on shipping contracts, Scrutton on Bills of Lading 
and Charter-parties. The main point at issue was whether the 
owners of a vessel, which, after reaching her port of loading 
and giving notice of readiness, had sailed away in accordance 
with the orders of the local authorities but was afterwards 
allowed to return and load were entitled to count the days 
during which she was absent as lay days. The passage in 
ScrutTon on which Rocue, J., found that this period was so 
to count will be found in Article 129 to this effect, “if the 
ship has to be removed from the port or becomes unfit for 
loading or discharging e.g. by reason of a collision the period 
of such removal or unfitness will be cut out of the period of 
demurrage.”” The Court of Appeal held that this statement, 
which is unsupported by any reported decision, is too wide 
a statement of the law, and indeed Pottock, M.R., thought 
“it ran counter to the general rule of law on the subject.” 
Whether this be so or not, the case under review may be taken 





as authority for the following proposition, “ where the lay 

days of a vessel have once commenced, the fact that she is 

driven away from the port through no fault of her own will not 

prevent their continuing to run.” 

Row att, J., had an interesting set of facts before him in 
Buerger v. Cunard Steamship Co. Lid., 


Modification 21 Lloyd’s List Law Report 38 (now under 
of Bill of appeal). Goods were shipped to Odessa 
Lading. under a bill of lading. On arrival at 


Constantinople it was found that Odessa 
was closed, and the parties made a verbal agreement that 
certain packages should go on to Batoum, and that other pack- 
ages, if they could be found, should be discharged at Con- 
stantinople forthwith, and if not, should be taken on with the 
ship and discharged at Constantinople on the return journey. 
No goods were in fact delivered at Batoum, and the packages 
intended for that port were lost. In an action by the goods 
owners, the shipowners relied upon an exception clause in 
the original bill of lading, which was in their regular form 
and which they claimed applied to the altered voyage to 
Batoum. The goods owners replied (as was the fact) that no 
bill of lading had ever actually been issued for the voyage to 
Batoum, and that the shipowners were accordingly liable as 
common carriers, or, alternatively, that there had been a devia- 
tion which disentitled them from relying on the terms of the 
original bill of lading. The learned judge was of opinion that 
the agreement of the parties was that the Batoum voyage 
should be substituted for the original voyage and be subject 
to the same terms and conditions, so that the shipowners 
were entitled to rely upon the exception in question. 


In Insurance Law, Rocus, J., decided a point in Verelst’s 
Administratriz v. Motor Union Insurance 
Accident Insur- Coy., Lid., 1925, W.N.78, which may prove 
ance Law. of importance to insurers. It was a 
term of a policy against motor-car accidents 
that notice of accident, etc., should be given in writing as 
soon as possible after it had come to the knowledge of the 
insured, or the insured’s representative for the time being. 
The insured was killed in an accident covered by the policy, 
but her administratrix did not give notice until twelve months 
later, which was the time when she first became aware of 
the existence of the policy. The learned judge held that the 
notice was properly given, the words “as soon as possible ” 
meaning in the circumstances which actually prevailed, 
and not as soon as it was possible, in the abstract, to give 
notice. 
Another interesting question (arising out of a policy of marine 
insurance) was decided by the same judge 
Marine in Cohen, Sons & Co., v. Standard Marine 
Insurance. Insurance Company, Ltd. 41 T.L.R. 232. 
The plaintiffs had bought an old British 
battleship, which they proposed to break up in Germany, ard 
accordingly arranged to have her towed across the North 
Sea. They insured her with the defendants on a time policy 
against total loss. On the voyage the vessel was abandoned 
by the tugs and drifted on to the shores of Holland. The 
authorities forbade her to be moved unless monetary guaran- 
tees were provided against damage to the dikes. The plaintiffs 
thereupon wrote to the defendants informing them that the 
vessel was a total loss, and asking for the insurance money. 
The substantial point in the case was whether this letter 
was a sufficient notice of abandonment to constitute the 
vessel a constructive total loss, for she could not be an actual 
total loss while it was still possible to get her off. On the 
other hand, sirce the expense of removing her would have been 
greater than her value when removed, she would be a con- 
structive total loss subject to the point about notice. The 
judge held that there was a sufficient notice, and found for 


the plaintiffs. 
R. 8. Cnortey, 
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A Conveyancer’s Diary. 


After 1925, now that the Land Charges (Consolidation) Bill 

has passed without alteration, it will be 
Registration advisable to register all mortgages (whether 
of legal or equitable) as land charges. By 
Mortgages. s. 10, certain classes of charges may be so 

registered. Class C includes “ (i) any legal 
mortgage not registered in a local deeds register and not being 
a mortgage protected by a deposit of documents relating to 
the legal estate affected (in this Act called a ‘ puisne mort- 
gage ’)’”’ and (iii) equitable charges not secured by a deposit 
of documents. By s. 13 (2) a charge of Class C, created after 
1925, is void, as against a purchaser unless registered before 
the completion of the purchase. Section 14 (2) extends this 
provision to assignments after 1925 of a charge of Class C, 
created before 1926, unless the charge is registered within one 
year from the date of the first of such assignments. 

The use of the expression “ puisne mortgage ” to include a 
first mortgage is confusing. But the words “ a deposit of docu- 
ments ” lead to serious difficulty. It may happen that there are 
no documents which can be deposited ; for instance when the 
mortgagor has only a possessory title, or when his title is 
derived under a succession of wills or intestacies. Then 
again, there may be only one title deed in existence. Would 
a deposit of a single document be a “ deposit of documents ” ? 
A further question may arise whether a deposit of some of the 
title deeds (the mortgagor retaining the others) would satisfy 
the Act and save the mortgage from ranking as a puisne 
mortgage. The words of s. 10 are not “ deposit of the 
documents.” But even if the word “the” were implied a 
doubt might still arise as in cases under the present law when 
a mortgagee gets part of the deeds thinking he has the whole 
and the question arises whether he should lose his priority on 
the ground of negligence ; see Dizon v. Muckleston, 8 Ch. 155 ; 
Walker v. Linom, 1907, 2 Ch. 104. 

On the whole it is probably a good thing that all mortgages 
should require registration, but it would have been better if 
the Bill had so provided, instead of allowing the same result 
to be reached as it were accidentally. The compulsory 
registration of mortgages is a policy which should be advocated 
by all who are opposed to the further extension of the compul- 
sory jurisdiction of the Land Registry. 


The case ofa mortgage by deposit of deeds, which is the usual 
form of a bank mortgage, requires separate 
consideration. Such mortgages will not 
require registration by virtue of the Land 
Charges Act 1925, s. 10, as they do not 
come within the description of any mortgages included in Class 
C. It would seem that they will have the same protection under 
the new law as they have under the present law. Section 13 
of the Law of Property Act 1925, enacts: “This Act 
shall not prejudicially affect the right or interest of any 
person arising out of or consequent on the possession by him 
of any documents relating to a legal estate in land, nor affect 
any question arising out of or consequent upon any omission 
to obtain or any other absence of possession by any person of 
any documents relating to a legal estate in land.” Section 199 
does not alter the present law as to constructive notice in this 
respect. Moreover it is not by reason of any law as to con- 
structive notice that a mortgagee omitting to secure the title 
deeds is postponed, but by reason of the equitable doctrine of 
negligence. 

A banker or other mortgagee by deposit of deeds should, of 
course, search for any registered mortgage of Class C, as the 
question might otherwise arise whether he was induced to 
make the advance through the negligence of the first mortgagee 
in leaving the title deeds in the mortgagor’s hands, or through 
his own negligence in not searching the register. 


Bank 
Mortgages. 


Curia Parliamenti. 


Mr. Cuurcuitu’s Budget is chiefly interesting to the lawyer 
because it marks a stage in the post-war 
currency legislation, which is of immense 
importance, not only to practical financiers, 
but also to students of Legal History. 
During the late war, of course, as during all wars, the normal 
currency laws of a belligerent country are suspended. Paper 
currency is issued and inflation follows. This inflation is 
checked by legislative or administrative action. Finally a 
stage comes when it is possible to resume the normal currency 
system which existed before the war. The early arrival of 
such a stage in any country is a clear sign of a wholesome 
economic condition. That England should have reached it 
when the war has ceased not much more than six years is of 
great interest to constitutional and parliamentary lawyers. 


Budget Law 
in Parliament. 


Mr. CuuRCHILL not only proposed to restore the Gold Standard, 
at least so far as the export of bullion and 


The Regula- _ the satisfaction of international bills by 
tion of payment in gold is concerned, but he also 
Coinage. proposes a very interesting alteration in one 


great branch of our currency practice. 
Under various Coinage Acts, the first of which was enacted 
in 1666, the second in 1816, and the latest so recently as 1891, 
the holder of bullion in England was entitled, prior to the 
war, to take that bullion to the Mint and demand that it 
should be coined into gold sovereigns at the rate of £3 17s. 10}d. 
per ounce of gold bullion. In other words, he could compel 
the Mint to buy his bullion at that rate. But he could not 
compel them to coin his bullion without delay, and conse- 
quently anyone who adopted this plan had to wait for some 
weeks before he got the money; this obviously was highly 
inconvenient. The Bank of England, however, was also willing 
to buy his bullion; they were willing to pay for it at once ; 
but they paid a little less than the Mint price, for they bought 
bullion at the rate of £3 17s. 9d., thus making a profit of 14d. 
per ounce for acting as intermediary between the Mint and 
the public. The advantage of getting the money at once, 
however, was usually worth a charge of 1}d. on a sum of 
£3 17s. 9d. and consequently, even before the war, it had 
become an extremely rare thing for any holder of bullion to 
offer it to the Mint instead of the Bank. Still, the theoretical 
right remained, and would have revived on Ist January, 1926, 
when the statutory suspension of the right to cash payments 
revives. ‘Accordingly, Mr. CHuRCHILL has stated his intention 
of introducing a bill which will restrict this right of offering 
bullion for coinage to the Mint; only the Bank of England 
in future will be given this privilege. 


The student of Parliamentary Law and Practice will be 
interested to notice the remarkable parallel- 


The Resump-_ ism which the history of post-war currency 
tion of Cash _—in England has shown as between the late 
Payments. war and the Napoleonic War which ended 


with the victory of Waterloo in 1815. 
Cash payments were suspended during the French Wars, and 
gold accordingly appreciated enormously, just as it did in the 
World War. The price of bullion went up to £4 10s. per ounce, 
as against the Mint price of £3 17s. 104d. In 1819 the 
Tory Cabinet decided not to renew the Act authorizing 
the suspension of cash payments upon its expiry in 1823. 
A gradual stage of resumption was to be adopted in the 
interval. Curiously enough, however, the mere certainty 
that the gold standard would be resumed on Ist May, 1923, 
led to a rapid appreciation of the depreciated paper currency, 
and by May, 1921—two years before the legal date—the 
currency had approached so close its par of gold value, that 
the Bank then voluntarily resumed cash payments. 

Maona Carta. 





W. F. WEsBstTer. 
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CASES OF EASTER SITTINGS. 


Court of Appeal. 
In re A Deed of Arrangement. No. 9 of 1924. 
No.1. 24th April, 1925. 


PrRACTICE—DEBTOR—DEED OF ARRANGEMENT—CREDITOR 
CiatmMInG Prion LigN OvER AssETS NOT ASSENTING TO 
DrED—APPLICATION TO REGISTRAR BY THAT CREDITOR 
—DreEps OF ARRANGEMENT Act, 1914, s. 23. 


The summary procedure by which, under s. 23 of the Deeds 
of Arrangement Act, 1914, the trustee of a deed of arrangement, 
the debtor, or a creditor entitled to the benefit of the deed, may apply 
to the court having jurisdiction in bankruptcy, to enforce the 
trusts of the deed or determine questions arising under it, is not 
open to a creditor who has not assented to the deed, and who 
claims adversely to it. 


In 1922, E., a trader, assigned the assets of his business by 
deed, to M., in consideration of and as security for an advance 
of £500. In May, 1924, he executed a deed of arrangement 
with his creditors, but M. did not assent to the deed, though 
asked by the trustee of the deed whether she would do so. 
It was admitted by her that, in default of a registered bill of 
sale, she had no claim to priority in respect of the stock-in- 
trade, &c., but she claimed to be entitled to the book debts 
and other assets in priority to the creditors under the deed 
of arrangement. Section 23 of the Deeds of Arrangement 
Act, 1914, provides that :— 

“ Any application by the trustee under a deed of arrange- 
ment, which either is expressed to be or is in fact for the 
benefit of the debtor’s creditors generally, or by the debtor, 
or by any creditor entitled to the benefit of such a deed of 
arrangement, for the enforcement of the trusts or the deter- 
mination of questions under it shall be made to the court 
having jurisdiction in bankruptcy ... . 

Provided that any question as to: whether any person 
claiming to be a creditor entitled to the benefit of a deed of 
arrangement is so entitled may, subject to rules made 
under this Act, be decided either by the court having such 
jurisdiction aforesaid, or by the High Court.” 

Acting under this procedure, M. applied to the registrar in 
bankruptcy to determine her rights. The registrar held 
that as she had not assented to the deed of arrangement, 
she was not entitled to proceed under the section, and that he 
had no jurisdiction to hear the application. M. appealed. 
The Court dismissed the appeal. 

Pottock, M.R., said there was no doubt that the appellant 
had the right to enforce any claims she might have by an 
action, but the question was whether she had a right to use the 
procedure under s. 23. She had not assented to the deed of 
arrangement, though her counsel suggested that she might do 
so later. The section provided for an application by three 
persons ; the trustee, the debtor, and a creditor entitled to 
the benefit of the deed, and it seemed that the latter must be 
a person who could claim to be in a position to enjoy the 
benefits of the deed. Then there was the proviso that the 
court could determine as to who was a person entitled to 
the benefit of the deed. In the present case it was clear that 
the appellant did not come under any of the three categories. 
Her claim arose outside the deed of arrangement, and she 
was prepared, in order to secure her rights, to ignore that deed 
and all its benefits. The decision of the registrar was right, 
and the appeal must be dismissed. 

Lords Justices WARRINGTON and SaRGANT gave judgment 
to the same effect. 

CounseL: Tindale Davis, for the appellant; Morle, for 
the respondent (the trustee of the deed). 


Soxicitors: Graham, Son, & Drewry; Boyce & Evans. 
[Reported by G. T. WaIT¥igLD Hays, Barrister-at-Law.] 





Southport Corporation v. Birkdale District Electric 
Supply Co. 
No.1. 24th, 27th, 28th April, 1925. 


CoRPORATION—STATUTORY PowrerRs—PowreR TO CHARGE 
FOR ELECTRICITY—CHARGES LIMITED NOT TO EXCEED 
CHARGES BY ANOTHER CorPORATION—Ulira vires. 


An agreement by a corporation. having statutory powers to 
supply electricity that their charges to the public shall not exceed 
those of another statutory body is not such a limiting of, or fetter 
upon, their statutory powers as to make the agreement to that 
effect ultra vires and void. 


York Corporation v. Leetham and Sons, 68 Sox. J. 459; 
1924, 1 Ch. 557, and Ayr Harbour Trustees v. Oswald, 1883, 
8 A.C. 623, considered and distinguished. 


Decision of Astbury, J., 69 Sox. J. 176; 1925, 1 Ch. 63, 
reversed. 


Appeal from a decision of Astbury, J., 69 Sox. J. 176, where 
the facts are fully setout. By an Electric Lighting Order dated 
in 1898 the Birkdale Urban District Council were empowered 
to supply electricity within the borough, and power was given 
to transfer their powers with the consent of the Board of 
Trade. In 1901 they, with that consent, transferred the 
undertaking to the defendants, and by a supplemental deed, 
not approved by the Board of Trade, the prices to be charged 
for the electricity were agreed upon, with the proviso, by 
cl. 4, that the defendants were not to charge more to 
consumers than the prices charged in the neighbouring 
Borough of Southport. In 1911 the boundaries of Southport 
were extended so as to include the district of Birkdale, and 
the plaintiffs, the Southport Corporation, who themselves 
were the authority supplying electricity in Southport, found 
out that the defendants were supplying electricity at a higher 
charge than that prevailing in Southport; they therefore 
brought this action for an injunction to restrain the 
defendants from demanding the higher charge, as per the 
terms of cl. 4 of the supplemental deed of 1901. The 
defendants contended that the plaintiffs, by drawing upon the 
rates to cover losses, would be enabled to supply electricity at 
a loss, and that if they, the defendants, were forced to sell at 
the Southport prices they might be unable to continue their 
statutory duties, and therefore the agreement to bind their 
prices was a fetter upon their statutory obligations and ultra 
vires and void. Astbury, J., agreed with the defendants and 
dismissed the action. The plaintéfis appealed. The court 
allowed the appeal. 

Po.t.ock, M.R., said that, in the authorities cited, statutory 
bodies were restrained in the public interest from fettering 
themselves in the carrying out of their statutory duties. But 
cl. 4 in the supplemental deed might be of- advantage to 
dwellers in Birkdale, and even of advantage to the company 
itself, if it meant that consumers could take their electricity 
with an assurance that prices would not exceed the Southport 
limit. The suggestion that the plaintiffs might supply 
electricity at a loss by falling back upon the rates seemed more 
than unlikely. After carefully considering the contract, he 
(his lordship) could not find that this clause imposed a fetter 
upon the defendants. It was a clause characterised by 
prudence and business common sense, and one into which the 
defendants had decided to enter. It was a practical system 
of charging which might well be brought in under the material 
Acts. The appeal must succeed and the relief claimed be 
granted. 

Warrincton and Sarcant, L.JJ., delivered judgments to 
like effect. 

CounsEL: Wilfred Greene, K.C., and Bischoff ; Clauson, 
K.C., and A. Guest-Matthew. 

Soricrrors : Sharpe, Pritchard & Co., for J. Ernest Jarratt, 
Town Clerk, Southport ; Sydney Morse. 

(Reported by G. T. WarrrrgtD-Haygs, Barrister-at-Law.] 
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Cases in Brief. 


High Court of Justice, 
Divisional Court. The 


Rex v. Governors of Lord Chief Justice, Mr. 


Maidstone Prison— 


. Justice Avory, Mr. 
ex parte Maguire. Justice Shearman, 22nd 
April. 


Tue Haseas Corpus Acts—PRISONERS SENTENCED TO PENAL 
SERVITUDE IN NORTHERN IRELAND—TRANSFER TO ENGLISH 
Convict Prisons—LAWFULNESS OF TRANSFER AND 
DETENTION. 


Persons convicted in Northern Ireland and there sentenced 
to penal servitude can be lawfully transferred to England and 
detained in an English convict prison. 


Facts.—Joseph John Maguire was convicted in Belfast, 
Northern Ireland, on 4th January, 1923, of being unlawfully 
in possession of explosive substances, and was sentenced to 
four years’ penal servitude. In June 1923, without his own 
consent, he was removed from Belfast Prison to Maidstone 
Prison. An application for a writ of habeas corpus was made 
on his behalf to test the legality of so transferring a Northern 
Irish convict to an English prison. A rule nisi was granted, 
but on the return of the rule it was discharged on the ground 
that such transfer and detention are not unlawful. 

Statutory Enactments relevant :— 

(1) The Transportation Act, 1824 [a consolidating statute], 
s. 10, gives power to appoint places of confinement in England 
or Wales for male offenders under sentence of transportation, 
and gave power of transfer; s. 13 provided for confinement 
out of England and Wales of persons sentenced in Great 
Britain, and s. 17 provided for detention in England and Wales 
of persons sentenced beyond the seas. 

(2) The Custody of Offenders Act, 1847, s. 1, expressly 
extends the powers of the Transportation Act to prisoners 
convicted in Ireland, and s. 2 to Scotland. 

(3) The Penal Servitude Act, 1853, substituted penal servi- 
tude for the punishment of transportation at the option of 
the court, in the whole of the United Kingdom. The United 
Kingdom was treated as one entity ; this comprised England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Section 6 of the Penal Servitude Act, 
1853, “‘ Every person who, under this Act, shall be sentenced, 
or ordered to be kept in penal servitude, may, during the term 
of the sentence or order, be confined in any such prison or 
place of confinement, in any part of the United Kingdom, 
or in any river, port, or harbour of the United Kingdom 
in which persons under sentence or order of transportation 
may now by law be confined, or in any other prison of the 
United Kingdom, or in any part of Her Majesty’s dominions 
beyond the seas ...as one of Her Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State may from time to time direct .. .” 
Section 7 applied the provisions of the Transportation Acts, 
so far as not directly inconsistent with the Act, including all 
powers of confinement and transfer. Section 8: “ Provided 
always that all the powers vested under this Act shall in 
relation to places of confinemeat in Ireland, or where such 
powers are otherwise to be exercised in Ireland, be exercised 
by the Lord Lieutenant, or other chief governor or governors 
of Ireland.” 


(4) The Penal Servitude Act, 1857, abolished transportation 
and substituted without option as the form of punishment, 
penal servitude. All powers of transfer and confinement 
beyond the seas were continued. For nearly twenty years 
afterwards a person sentenced to penal servitude might, in 
fact, be transported, and serve his sentence under the condi- 
tions of the old sentence of transportation. It would be a 


strange thing if an Irish prisoner could be compelled to serve 
his sentence in any of His Majesty’s Dominions beyond the 
seas, but not in England. 








(5) The Convict Prisons (Ireland) Act, 1854: Under the 
Convict Prisons (Ireland) Act, 1854, the prisoner is for all 
purposes the prisoner of the Lord-Lieutenant in Ireland, 
who has the right to grant licences. His position is different 
from that of the Home Secretary in England, who notified the 
King’s pleasure to grant a licence; the Lord-Lieutenant is 
the Viceroy, and himself exercises the Royal prerogative. 
His power under the Irish Acts of 1854 is to move him from 
one prison in Ireland to another. There are two imprisoning 
authorities—one in Ireland and one for Great Britain. There 
is no authority for the order of the Lords Justices for the 
removal of this man out of Ireland. 

(6) The Penal Servitude Act, 1864. 

(7) The Restoration of Order(Ireland) Act, 1920, gave express 
powers to transfer persons under sentence of imprisonment 
from Ireland to England ; the omission of a reference to penal 
servitude was due to the fact that the Legislature was satisfied 
that the power already existed. 

(8) The Government of Ireland Act, 1920. 

(9) The Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881. 

Cases quoted :— 

Regina v. Mount, 4 R. 6 P.C. 283. 
Rex v. Governor of Lewes Prison, 33 T.L.R. 222. 

Deciston.—The Lord Chief Justice delivered the judgment 
of the Divisional Court, which held that the writ would not run 
and discharged the rule nisi :—The remedy of habeas corpus 
was intended for the release of persons actually in unlawful 
custody. The question was whether that detention was 
based on lawful authority or not. To answer that question it 
was not necessary to enter upon a history of transportation 
and penal servitude, or to go into the Transportation Act, 
1824, and the Custody of Offenders Act, 1847. But in 1853 
the Penal Servitude Act was passed, s. 6 of which enacted :— 

“ Every person who, under this Act, shall be sentenced, 
or ordered to be kept in penal servitude, may, during the 
term of the sentence or order, be confined in any such 
prison or place of confinement, in any part of the United 

Kingdom, or in any river, port, or harbour of the United 

Kingdom in which persons under sentence or order of 

transportation may now by law be confined, or in any other 

prison of the United Kingdom, or in any part of her 

Majesty’s dominions beyond the seas . -. as one of her 

Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State may from time to 

time direct... . ” 

Section 7 made the statutes and other provisions concerning 
convicts sent to transportation applicable to penal servitude. 

Section 8 was as follows :— 

“ Provided always that all the powers vested under this 

Act shall in relation to places of confinement in Ireland, 

or where such powers are otherwise to be exercised in 

Ireland, be exercised by the Lord Lieutenant, or other chief 

governor or governors of Ireland.” 

In his opinion the provisions of those sections made it clear 
that the detention which was complained of was a lawful 
detention. The Secretary of State in this country, and the 
representatives of the Lord Lieutenant (now the Governor) 
in Northern Ireland had purported to act and had acted under 
the powers of those sections, and he did not think that there 
was any substance in the argument that while there was power 
to move a prisoner about from one convict prison to another 
in England, or from Scotland to England, or England to 
Scotland, there was no power to move a prisoner from Ireland 

to England. That argument ignored the generality of the 
terms “in any part of the United Kingdom ” and “ any other 
prison of the United Kingdom.” 

CounsEL: For the Prison Governor: The Attorney-General ; 
Giveen ; for the applicant: Sir Henry Slesser, K.C.; Robson. 

Soticirors: The Treasury Solicitor; Messrs. Mills, 

Lockyer, Churd & Enill. ; 
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Court of Criminal Appeal. | in the eyes of the law corporate entities possessed of a juristic 
Rex. v. Tho Lord Chief Justice, Mr. | persona, like a state or a Corporation, and must be separately 
ns ape. Justice Avory, Mr. Justice | represented by an appropriate next friend. The case was 


Sankey, 27th April. 


MurpER CAsEsS—MANSLAUGHTER NOT PUT FORWARD AS A 
Derence—Facts INCONSISTENT WITH MANSLAUGHTER— 
NON-DIRECTION OF JUDGE AS TO PossiIBILITyY oF MAn- 
SLAUGHTER—DUTY OF THE TRIAL JUDGE. 


Where an indictment alleges murder and the defence of man- 
slaughter ts neither put forward nor are the facts consistent 
with such a defence, the conviction will not be quashed, because 
the trial judge has not directed the jury as to the conditions under 
which homicide is reduced from murder to manslaughter. 

Facts.—These sufficiently appear in the headnote and the 
judgment. 

Cases quoted :— 

Rez v. Hopper, 1915, 2 K. B. 431. 
Rex v. Clinton, 12 Cr. App. Rep. 215. 
Rex v. Robinson, 16 Cr. App. Rep. 140. 

Dectston.—The Lord Chief Justice, delivering the judgment 
of the court, dismissing an appeal against the verdict of 
murder, said that the defendant (a woman) was aged twenty- 
three, and was a musician and teacher of music, who had played 
the piano at public-houses at Bradford. A moralist might 
observe that both the chief persons in the case were married 
and separated. Musgrove was a married man with two 
children, and he did not live with his wife. Thorpe, was 
twenty-one years old. She lived with her mother, who had 
divorced her husband. When Thorpe was eighteen she had a 
child, and soon after its birth she left her husband. She met 
Musgrove a few months before last Christmas, and they lived 
together. On 9th January she told a man that she was going 
to “ knife” Musgrove. On 10th January she said to several 
people that “ she was going to do someone in.” In the evening 
she met Musgrove and stabbed him in the chest in the street. 
The judge at the trial was not asked to direct the jury on the 
question of the crime’s being manslaughter. That defence 
was not suggested ; it was inconsistent with the defence of 
accident, which was, in fact, put forward. If there were 
no evidence on which a verdict of manslaughter could properly 
be founded, it was the duty of the judge not to leave the 
question of manslaughter to the jury, but if there were evidence 
on which a verdict of manslaughter could rest it was the duty 
of the judge to leave the question to the jury, although it 
had not been raised by the defence and was inconsistent with 
the defence raised. In the present case the evidence on 
which it was suggested that the defence of manslaughter 
ought to have been left to the jury was a fraction of Thorpe’s 
evidence in which she said that Musgrove abused her, and 
that the abuse was accompanied by pushing and jostling. 
In the opinion of the court there was no evidence to justify 
the jury in finding a verdict of manslaughter, and there 
was, therefore, no duty on the judge to leave that defence 
to the jury. 

CounseL: Appellant: C. J. Frankland, K.C.; Crown: 
Mitchell-Innes, K.C., and Charlesworth. 

Soxicrrors: Registrar of the Court of Appeal ; Director 
of Public Prosecutions. 








Cases of Last Week—Summary. 


In this case, an Indian appeal from the High Court of Bengal, 
judgment was delivered by the Judicial 


Pramatha Nath Committee on 28th April. The question 
Mullick v. raised was whether the appellant, who 
Pradkumna was custodian of certain family deities, 


Kumar Mullick. was entitled to remove them from their 
28th April. Temple to his own house for the period 
during which his powers of custody might 
operate. The Judicial Committee held that the deities were 





remitted to the High Court with directions to appoint and 
hear, on behalf of the deities, a representative of the deities. 

Lord SHaw, who delivered the judgment of the Board, 
made the following observations upon this point of practice : 

“A fortiori it is open to an idol acting through his guardian, 
the Shebait, to conduct its worship in its own way, at its own 
place, always on the assumption that the acts of the Shebait 
expressing its will are not inconsistent with the reverent and 
proper conduct of its worship by those members of the family 
who render service and pay homage to it. The sole objection 
made in these proceedings to the removal by one of the 
Shebaits during his pala or turn of worship to his residence 
is founded upon the deed of 1888 already analysed. In 
para. 13 of the defence ‘this defendant admits that the plaintiff's 
turn of worship commenced on and from . . .April 14, 1917. 
On April 2, 1917, this defendant, who had attained majority 
on or about November 20, 1914,’ objected. In the evidence 
of the first respondent, he deposed as follows: ‘ Babu 
Bhupendra Nath Basu divided the turn of worship of 6 Thakurs, 
and each of use have one year. . . my only objection is based 
on the deed of dedication ; apart from the deed there would 
be objection to the removal because the Thakur has its own 
house where arrangements are made for sheba. I have said 
that my only objection is on the deed of dedication.’ While 
however, this is the only objection actually made by the 
objecting defendant, it has to be pointed out that the idol 
is not otherwise represented in the proceedings, though the 
result might conceivably vitally affect its interests. In 
that sense the contest has related to the establishment of 
individual rights as between contesting Shebaits. The 
interests of the female members of the family, especially in 
view of the fact that they are excluded from the managership 
of the idols, might need special protection. They are entitled 
to participate in the worship established by Mutty Lal Mullick 
without obstruction or inconvenience. Their lordships are 
accordingly of opinion that it would be in the interests of all 
concerned that the idol should appear by a disinterested next 
friend appointed by the court. The female members of the 
family should also be joined, and a scheme should be framed 
for the regulation of the worship of the idols. Their lordships 
will therefore humbly advise his Majesty that the case should 
be remitted to the High Court to be dealt with in accordance 
with this report. It will be necessary in these circumstances 
to set aside the decrees of both the courts below. The parties 
must bear their own costs in the Courts of India and before 
this Board ; any costs paid under either of the decrees of the 
courts below will be repaid.” 

The Judicial Committee consisted of Lord Suaw, Lord 
BLaNessoroues, Sir Joun Epee and Mr. Amep ALI. 

CounseL: Dunne, K.C., and S. Hyam, appeared for the 
appellant; De Gruyther, K.C., and Dube, for the respon- 
dents. 

Souicrrors : Messrs. Sandersons & Orr Dignams ; Messrs. 
J. J. Edwards & Co. 
In this case Mr. Justice Eve heard a summons taken out by 

one of the executors of the will of the late 


In re Corelli, Marie CorELL against his co-executrix, 
Deceased. and other defendants, asking, inter alia, 
Mr. Justice whether (1) the executors ought to admit 
Eve. or reject a claim of his co-executrix based 
23rd April. on a document signed by the testatrix 


in her lifetime, purporting to constitute 
a declaration of trust in favour of that co-executrix, and 
(2) how the income arising from royalties and copyrights and 
similar rights ought to be apportioned between the beneficiaries 
of capital and income respectively. Mr. Justice Eve gave 
judgment in favour of the co-executrix, who was tenant for 
ife, on both questions. The following cases were quoted 
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in the course of the case: Strong v. Bird, 18 Eq. 315; Re 
Griffin, 1899, 1 Ch. 482; Re Stuart, 1908, 2 Ch. 221; Re 
Evans, 1921, 2 Ch. 309; Macdonald v. Irving, 8 Ch. D. 101; 
In re Garnett, 31 Ch. D. 1; In re Hodgson, 31 Ch. D. 177; 
Howe v. Lord Dartmouth, 7 Vesey 137. 

Mr. Justice Eve said that as to the first question he 
was of opinion that the testatrix did dedicate every sum paid 
into the deposit account, with the interest thereon, as a trust 
fund for the first-named defendant. There would be a 
declaration that all moneys paid into that account became 
the property of the defendant as from the dates of payment 
in. As to the second question, he held that there was here 
sufficient to show an intention to exclude the operation of 
the rule in Howe v. Lord Dartmouth. And accordingly the 
tenant for life would enjoy the royalties in specie. 

CounseL: Stamp ; Giween, K.C. and Beebee ; 
Dighton Pollock. 

Souicrrors : Messrs. Field, Roscoe & Co. ; Messrs. Maffey 
and Brentnall ; The Treasury Solicitor. 


The Compensation Court, in this important case, dismissed 
a claim for £13,512 made by the Clan 
Line of Steamers against the Board of 
Trade. The claim was in respect of loss 
and damage alleged to have resulted from 
the refusal of the Board, in February, 
1917, to allow adequate time for repairs 
Court, to be carried out to one of the plaintiffs’ 
22nd April. ships, which was then under requisition, 

and which was urgently required by the 
Government to undertake a voyage in the national interest. 
The owners had to undertake permanent repairs afterwards 
and so found, they alleged, that the cost of the temporary 
repairs had been thrown away. They claimed (1) cost of 
repairs, and (2) loss of hire during detention while under- 


Gray ; 


Clan Line 
Steamers, Ltd., 
v. Board of 
Trade War 
Compensation 


going repairs. 

Sir Francis TayLor, in a reasoned judgment, said the 
question for the decision of the court seemed to be whether 
the action of the Board was interference with the claimants’ 
property or business, or merely the discharge of the duty 
imposed on the Board of certifying whether the repairs were 
necessary for the successful prosecution of the war. The court 
had held in various cases, such as the refusal of permission to 
allow building and to sell ships to foreign purchasers, that the 
refusal was not an interference with property or business, 
although indirectly resulting in a stoppage of proposed business 
transactions. The real cause of the stoppage in such cases 
was the original prohibition against building or sale without 
a licence. The Board of Trade in this case were acting solely 
under the Munitions of War (Amendment) Act, 1916, and, in 
discharging the duty of certifying repairs so as to place them 
in the category of munitions, had to consider only whether 
the repairs were necessary for the successful prosecution of 
the war. The urgent demand for tonnage and the congestion 
in the ship-repairing industry were factors of prime importance. 
The court had come to the conclusion that there was no 
interference with the property or business of the claimants. 

The court consisted of Sir Francis Taytor, Sir PLUNKET 

Barton, and Sir MatrHEW WALLACE. 
In these two undefended cases, Mr. Justice Rigspy Swirt 
made some observations about collusion 
which have been widely reported in the 
daily press, and which appear to indicate 
a view, in the opinion of his lordship, that 
a divorce is “ collusion’ where the guilty 
person signs a confession on being pro- 
mised maintenance by the petitioner. 
This appears to be a somewhat novel 
view as to the nature of collusion, and, 
therefore, we quote certain observations of the learned judge 
which will be found reported more fully in The Times, 23rd 
and 24th April. 


Simmonds v. 
Simmonds, 
22nd April. 
Empson v. 
Empson, 

24th April. 
Divorce Court. 


In the case of Simmonds v. Simmonds, his lordship made 
the following remarks : ‘‘ Has the law on the subject of collusion 
been altered in this court ? I ask because I am very interested 
to know exactly how collusion stands nowadays. Quite half 
of those cases are collusive, but that is not always a reason 
in my view for refusing relief to an injured spouse. Indeed, 
half the petitions for divorce now are in fact, though not in 
form, brought by the guilty party; he or she writes to the 
injured spouse, whom he or she has left, and says: “ Please 
divorce me. You will find ample evidence to support a 
petition if you inquire at the Hotel. You will find that 
I was there on such a night, and, indeed, I enclose an hotel 
bill.” Divorce is now rapidly becoming a relief for the guilty 
instead of a remedy for the innocent. I am very interested 
to know how far it is going. Many of these cases are a perfect 
farce, and the Legislature had very much better let these 
people go before a Registrar of Births, Marriages and Deaths 
and record the fact that they no longer desire to be married. 
In the present case, before starting the proceedings, a bargain 
was made as to the maintenance of the children, and the 
custody of the eldest child was handed over to the wife, who 
thereupon signed a confession, upon which the proceedings 
were founded. If that is not collusion, I do not know what it 
is. That is buying a divorce. People seem to imagine that 
the old law as to collusion and connivance has disappeared, 
merely because an Act of Parliament has been passed which 
enables a wife to obtain a divorce on the ground of her 
husband’s adultery.” 

In the case of Empson v. Empson, his lordship referred to his 
remarks in Simmonds v. Simmonds, and amplified them: 
“In the case of Simmonds v. Simmonds which came before 
me the day before yesterday, where there was clearly collusion, 
I ventured to say that in this class of “ hotel letter cases,” 
and I was speaking only of these “hotel letter cases,” I 
thought it would be much cleaner and better if, instead of a 
man having to go to an hotel and commit a sin, a marital 
offence, in order to get a divorce, under these circumstances 
the husband and wife might attend before a proper officer 
and make a declaration to the effect that they did not desire 
to live together in matrimony any longer. I did not mean to 
suggest that divorce should be taken away from the cognizance 
of the court. The last thing in the world in my mind was that 
anybody should imagine such a thing. If registering at an 
hotel and either committing or pretending to commit an act 
of adultery with some strange woman who is merely brought 
in for, the purpose of completing the machinery to obtain a 
divorce, could be avoided by some such declaration as I have 
suggested, the court would still inquire into all the circum- 
stances, would still exercise its discretion as to whether it 
would grant a divorce, would still maintain full control over 
the custody and maintenance of the children, and would in 
fact exercise every power and every discretion that it does now, 
with the substitution of a declaration before a responsible officer 
in place of a declaration before an hotel reception clerk and a 
physical exhibition before a chambermaid. What I did 
actually say in the case of Simmonds v. Simmonds is very fully 
and accurately reported in The Times of yesterday morning. 
I withdraw nothing from what I said in that case, except 
that I should like to say that when I speak of a case as belonging 
to a class of cases which are collusive, I do not mean necessarily 
that in that particular case collusion is proved to have taken 
place, and consequently, when I speak of substituting a 
declaration for an entry in an hotel register and the committal 
of a formal act of adultery for the specific purpose of obtaining 
a divorce, I am not by any means suggesting that divorce 
cases should be taken out of the control of the court ; nor am 
I suggesting that the court should in any way relax its vigilance 
in watching the cases that are brought before it. In the case 
before me now I am quite satisfied that the petitioner was 
no party to any suggestion of collusion, and I pronounce a 






















































decree nisi, with costs. 
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The Solicitors’ Bookshelf. Statutory Rules and Orders. 
Contracts of Local Authorities. By C. H. Leacu, Barrister- Tue WorKMEN’s CoMPENSATION Rutes (No. 1), 1925. 


at-Law. Second Impression. Law and Local Government 

Publications, Ltd. 

This book, attempts to give a concise account of a difficult 
subject, which of late has had exceptional importance for 
local government practitioners. The disqualification of 
councillors because of a “share or interest” in some local 
contract has been a burning question since the recent much 
canvassed decisions of Everett v. Griffiths, and Lapish v. 
Braithwaite. The first of these cases settled that a councillor 
or guardian, who is an employee of a firm under contract with 
the council or board of which he is a member, is not thereby 
“concerned in ” the contracts made between the firm and the 
council; therefore, he is not disqualified. The second case 
decided a similar point relating to the managing director of a 
company which has a contract with the local authority. The 
principal object of the present work is to explain the statutory 
provisions and the case-law leading up to those decisions. A 
full report of both these leading cases appears in the Appendix. 
The author of the book has executed carefully his difficult 


task. 








Correspondence. 
Collusive Divorce Proceedings. 


Sir—In the undefended divorce case of Simmonds 
vy. Simmonds heard by Mr. Justice Swift, on the 22nd inst., 
of the class which he has referred to as ‘‘ Hotel letter cases,’ 
he remarked :— 

(Times, 23rd April.) 
“Many of these cases are a perfect farce, and the Legisla- 

ture had very much better let these people go before a 

Registrar of Births, Marriages and Deaths and record the 

fect that they no longer desire to be married.” 

This state of affairs, and his suggestion’ that it should be 
reognised and met in the manner stated, point to the close 
parallel that is growing up between the use of petitions for 
divorce to put an end to marriages by agreement between the 
parties, and the former use of the Writ of Right for the recovery 
of land as a means of barring entails. Speaking of the 
intricacies of the latter form of collusive proceedings, it is 


; marked in Williams’ Real Property that such a piece of 


wlemn juggling could not long have held its ground had it not 
ben supported by its substantial benefits to the community. 
Notwithstanding its difficulty and sometimes uncertainties 
(the divorce petition above referred to, be it remarked, was 
‘failure), and its great expense, it met a need, and eventually 
the Real Property Commissioners in 1833 recommended the 
_— of a simple deed enrolled in (now) the Central 
ce. 

When the Act of 1833 was passed to effect this reform, it so 
happened that the first edition of what subsequently became 
4 well-known book, ‘“ Hayes’ Conveyancing,” was going 
through the Press, and it is interesting to read the comments 
of its author upon the change in a supplementary chapter 
appended to the book. 

He says :— 

“It is worthy of remark that the power of breaking 
through the fetters of a strict settlement, which power as 
it existed under the old law, had been gained by legal 
cunning and established by judicial connivance in contra- 
vention of the statute de donis, is now openly conferred and 
exactly defined by the legislature itself.” 

The commentator is plainly in accord with Mr. Justice 
Swift as to the objectionable method of collusive proceedings, 
and it will be curious if a similar mode of superseding the 
modern development in the divorce court alluded to by him 
should be provided by statute. R. M. P. Wittovensy. 





1. In these Rules :— [Datep Marcu 27, 1925.] 

“‘ the existing Rules ”’ means the Consolidated Workmen’s 
Compensation Rules, July, 1913, as amended. 

2. In paragraph (3) of Rule 43 of the existing Rules, after 
the words “ by that paragraph,” there shall be inserted the 
words “‘ together (in the case where the workman is an insured 
person) with a copy thereof for the Approved Society or 
Committee.” 

3. In Rule 45 of the existing Rules, after the words “ if a 
party interested, with,’ there shall be inserted the words 
** a copy of the separate statement referred to in paragraph (3) 
of Rule 43 and paragraph (1) of Rule 51 and ”’ 

4. In paragraph (1) of Rule 51 of the existing Rules— 

(a) the words from ‘‘ Where a memorandum of an agree- 
ment with a workman ”’ to the end of the paragraph shall 
be omitted ; 

(b) after “‘ Form 37 ”’ in the margin, there shall be added 
“ Part A or Part B.” 

5. The following Rule shall be inserted in the existing 
Rules after Rule 644 and shall stand as Rule 648 :— 

‘648. Where money is in Court being compensation for 
the benefit of a dependant or dependants of a deceased 
workman, the Registrar may in the absence of the Judge 
at any time or times, and on application in that behalf by 
any person claiming to be a dependant and on being satisfied 
that such person is a dependant, direct that so much of the 
compensation as he considers to be reasonably necessary 
for the immediate or pressing needs of such dependant or 
of any other dependants who are being maintained by such 
dependant shall be paid out to such dependant.”’ 

6. At the end of paragraph (2) of Rule 88 of the existing 
Rules there shall be inserted the following paragraph, which 
shall stand as paragraph (3) :— 

(3) In the case of accidents to workmen employed as 
pilots, commanders, navigators or members of the crew of 
an aircraft when outside Great Britain entitled to or 
claiming compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Aircraft) Order, 1924, any such matter as in paragraph (1) 
of this Rule mentioned may, without prejudice to the 
preceding provisions of this Rule, be done in the County 
Court, or by, to or before the Judge or Registrar of the 
County Court, of the district in which the workman or the 
dependants of the workman by whom or on whose behalf 
the matter is to be done, or some or one of them, resides 
or reside.” 

7. Paragraphs (3) (4) and (5) of Rule 88 of the existing 
Rules shall be renumbered and shall stand as paragraphs (4) 
(5) and (6) respectively. 

8. In Part A of Form 37 in the Appendix to the existing 
Rules, paragraph (f) shall be annulled, and the following 
paragraph shall be substituted therefor :— 

~ ~ 2. Serer rer is (or is not) an 
insured person within the meaning of the National Health 
Insurance Act, 1924. 

[add, if he is an insured person : 

Name of his Approved Society (and of Branch if 

any) 
Address of Head Office of Society. ......... 6.00 eee eee 
His Membership Number therein. .............6+5055 

Or, if he is not a member of an Approved Society : 

Name of the Insurance Committee for the area in 
Which he resides. .......scscccccccscvesevesecses 

Address of Insurance Committee... ..........+.00055 

His Membership Number in the Deposit Contributors 
ee eee er re re Peres ag 

9. These Rules may be cited as the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Rules (No. 1), 1925, and the existing Rules shall have 
effect as further amended by these Rules. Cave, C. 
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Law Societies. 


; T'o Secretaries.—Reports of meetings, lectures, etc., to ensure 

insertion in the current number, should reach the office not 

later than 4 p.m. Wednesday. 

The Solicitors’ Managing Clerks’ Association. 
LECTURE BY SIR WALTER SCHWABE, K.C. 

In the Inner Temple Hall on Friday, 27th February, 
a lecture was given by Sir Walter Schwabe, K.C., who took as 
his subject ‘‘Cross-Examination.”” The Hon. Mr. Justice 
McCardie occupied the chair. The lecturer, after a few 
introductory remarks, went on to say :— 

The object of cross-examination is to destroy the effect 
a witness has had on the tribunal, and also to elicit whatever is 
possible in favour of your own side. Great care must be taken 
not to strengthen the other side’s case ; it is much better to 
have asked nothing than to sit down feeling that the other 
side’s case has been strengthened by your questions—a feeling 
which I venture to say has come upon every advocate at some 
time during his career. It is no good in cross-examination 
going over the whole ground putting somewhat aggressively 
the same questions that have been put in chief. An eminent 
judge once said: ‘‘ Corss-examination is not examining 
crossly.”” It is no good asking haphazard questions. These 
things seem elementary, but anybody who goes into our courts 
can hear both of those things done any day and every day. 
You constantly hear questions put without rhyme or reason ; 
you constantly hear cross-examination merely giving a witness 
an opportunity to emphasise the evidence that he has given 
in chief. You do not want him to do that, it is generally bad 
enough already; the last thing in the world if you appear on 
the other side that you want to do is to give the witness an 
opportunity of repeating his evidence and filling up the gaps 
that he may have left in his examination-in-chief, and probably 
bringing out all kinds of things which by the rules of evidence 
the examiner in chief has been to his regret unable to put. 
Therefore I think the first rule can be stated thus: ‘“ Ask 
nothing without a definite object ; never cross-examine for the 
sak> of doing so.’’ The advocate should ask himself: ‘‘ Has 
he done my case any harm; is there any hope of getting 
anything favourable to my case from this witness ?”’ If the 
answer to both those questions is in the negative the best thing 
to do is to say ‘‘ No question.’’ May I try and illustrate this 
by one or two examples. Mr. Harris, in his book, gives a very 
god instance for which he vouches. A police witness was 
called merely to prove the arrest of a prisoner ; otherwise his 
evidence was quiteimmaterial. He had not done the prisoner any 
harm. Counsel for the defence got up and said: ‘‘ When you 
arrested the prisoner what did you say ?”’ The policeman 
said ‘‘ I forgot to tell you that I said ‘ When you came out 
from doing your last seven years you told me you meant to 
turn over a new leaf, and here you are again.’ ”’ 

PLEASANTNESS OF MANNER. 

Passing on to another subject: every cross-examiner ought 
to cultivate a pleasant manner and get on as friendly terms 
as is possible with the witness; reproof, lecturing, bullying, 
are methods now recognised as belonging to the past genera- 
tion. Cross-examination to credit and character is often 
necessary, but it is very dangerous. Where character is in 
issue it may be essential, but where the question is whether a 
witness is to be believed it does not help much to show that 
some years ago he became bankrupt or was convicted of some 
minor offence. If you have to bring out unpleasant facts, 
such as a previous conviction, it is better to do it with an air of 
regret and condolence rather than an air of triumph. The 
latter will probably raise sympathy for your unfortunate 
victim, and that you do not want todo. Itis quite legitimate 
and very often desirable to see if you can find out the motive 
with which a hostile witness is giving evidence. In India 
there is a very able bar. I do not know that witnesses there 
are more untruthful than they are in this country, but there 
it has become almost common form to cross-examine to find 
out the motive with which a witness is giving evidence. 
Relationship with either side, spite against anybody con- 
nected with the case, and things of that kind, are, or were a 
short time ago when I was there, always dragged out and 
you get the strangest questions put. I remember one of the 
earliest cases I tried there sitting as judge at Nisi Prius; the 
cross-examiner put this question to a witness: ‘‘ You are the 
son-in-law of the plaintiff's maternal uncle’s second wife ”’ ; 
he finished by saying “‘Isn’t it so?’’ I had to get a bit of paper 
and try to work out what that relationship really was. While 
I was doing that the question was put by the interpreter to the 
witness, and I rather regretted the answer to the question 
was ‘‘ No,”’ so I never had to solve the problem as to what 
weight it was my duty to give to that fact in arriving at the 
value of that witness’s evidence. That I think you will agree 
was rather overdoing it. 





—— 


Cross-EXAMINATION OF TRUTHFUL WITNESSES. 


[ will now go to another topic, namely the cross-examinatig, 
of a truthful witness. There are truthful witnesses—perhaps 
more than some of us suppose. By truthful I do ng 
necessarily mean that all their evidence is correct ; I only meay 
that they are trying to honestly and fairly state wha 
happened. That kind of witness one would think was ve 
difficult to deal with when his evidence is quite contradictory 
to the evidence you have on your side. But it really is not g0, 
He has to be tested, and what you want to test is not his 
truthfulness, but his memory. If you take him through the 
surrounding circumstances, and if he is a witness of an 
accident, ask him where he stood, what he saw, and what he 
heard, you will probably find if your case is a true case and 
the other side is not, that he differs in many material points 
from other witnesses called on his own side, and certainly 
from yours, and I have seen many truthful witnesses whose 
evidence has ceased to have any value at all when it has been 
properly dealt with in cross-examination ; and quite properly 
so. Such is human nature that people tell what they think is 
the truth, but they have talked it over with somebody else, 
and they have thought about it until they have persuaded 
themselves that they saw a great deal more than they ever 
did see. I expect we all do it. Our minds dwell upon facts, 
upon things we have seen and things we have heard, until 
one is very apt to get confused as to what you did see and what 
you did hear, and so a witness may think he is speaking most 
accurately and truthfully while really his memory is very much 
= fault. That is a witness who really is not a difficult one to 
1andle. 

LIVING MASTERS OF THE ART. 

If any of you are interested in the art of cross-examination, 
thetbest advice I can give you is to go to the courts when 
possible and watch the methods of different practitioners, 
note the evidence-in-chief, and, assuming you have got no 
instructions on how to deal with the witnesses, ask yourself 
what line you would take, and then see what line is taken. 
When you hear questions put you will very soon be able to 
judge for yourself whether the questions are wise or otherwise. 
You will see different manners of cross-examination by 
different counsel. If you watch Sir John Simon cross 
examining an expert witness you will find that he is on the 
best of terms with the witness, and you will wonder how 
anybody could have extracted so much from so hostile a 
person. If you watch others you may wonder how anybody 
could have got so little out of a hostile witness. You will find 
an infinite variety, and the only advice I can give to the 
student who may have in his time to cross-examine someone 
before a Master or elsewhere is to observe and note where the 
thing seems to fail and see where it succeeds. For the rest, 
I am afraid study, though it helps, does not take you very far; 
it is the intuition, flair, whatever the right word may be, that 
some people have and some people have not. 

The best I can wish all of you who have to do any cross- 
examination is that you won’t sit down, as I have often sat 
down, being sorry that I ever put a question at all to the 
witmess. I hope that what I have said has been of some 
slight interest and also that it will be of some use. 

At the close of the lecture, Mr. Froude proposed and 
Mr. Fowler seconded a vote of thanks in able and interesting 
speeches. 

Mr. Justice McCardie, speaking from the chair, said :— 
Mr. Froude and Mr. Fowler: I am happy to be with you 
to-night, and I am happy to reply to the vote of thanks, not 
only on my own behalf, but on behalf of Sir Walter, who has 
given us such an able, useful and humorous lecture, the more 
useful perhaps because of those flashes of wit which from time 
to time peeped out. a 

Cross-examination is part of the art of advocacy ; it 1s 
controlled, in my view. by the ethics of advocacy; every 
question put by a learned counsel should be marked by fairness 
and propriety. Advocacy is more than mere amusement ; 
it is one of the great aids to justice. Just about a hundred 
years ago a great Frenchman, a man of deep insight, said, 
* Justice is truth in action.” That is a great truth and it 
dignifies every section of the legal profession. 


London Solicitors’ Golfing Society. 


The annual general meeting of the London Solicitors’ Golfing 
Society was held at The Law Society’s Hall recently. Mr. E. KR. 
Cook, Secretary of The Law Society, was elected President for 
the year. The following were re-elected vice-presidents : 
The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, M.P., Mr. Fenwick, The 
Right Hon. Lord Riddell, P.C., and Sir A. Ellis Cunliffe. 
Mr. W. M. Woodhouse was elected captain of the society. 
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Law Students’ Journal. 


Law Students’ Debating Society. 


At a meeting of the Society, held at The Law Society’s Hall, 
on Tuesday, 21st day of April, 1925 (Chairman, Mr. Peter 
Anderson), the subject for debate was—‘* That this House 
is in favour of the taxation of land values.’”’ Mr. H. Shanly 
opened in the affirmative ; Mr. R. Branston opened in the 
negative. The following Members also spoke : Messrs. W. E. L. 
Bentham, W. M. Pleadwell, Hart Leverton, N. Berridge, 
J. F. Chadwick, W. 8S. Jones, J. J. Davies and A. D. Waldron. 
The opener having repiied, and the Chairman having summed 
the motion was lost by 13 votes. There were twenty-eight 
embers and one visitor present. 








RATING OF MOTOR-CARS. 


In a recent paper on ‘Internal Combustion Engines” 
it was said that from the beginning of motor rating there 
had been a difference between the two values of the 
official and real horse-power of motor engines. In 1906, for 
example, before official rating appeared, it was usual to 
describe a car engine as say, 28-36 h.p. That meant that 
the makers’ rating for the engine was 28 h.p., but the maximum 
power to be obtained was 8 h.p. higher. Inspection of the 
motor-car advertisements to-day showed that the system 
of double rating continued. It seemed on the whole to be 
considered more attractive by many makers to build engines 
with an official rating as low as possible compared with the real 
maximum power of the engine. It was quite evident that 
the modern engine designer had succeeded in building engines 
of small cylinder diameter and high piston speed, which came 
under a low Treasury rating, while giving, when desired, 
brake powers of easily three to four times the rating. They 
had, in fact, been able to make powerful engines which were 
rated at far under their real power output. When they con- 
sidered that a total payment of nearly £16,000,000 was made 
annually by the motorists of this country, it was of obvious 
importance that the tax payments should be equitably 
distributed between the owners of different cars; and at 
present, of two men owning different cars of the same real 

wer, but quite different rating, the burden might easily 

e doubled on the owner rated near his true power. 








Obituary. 
COLONEL H. T. TAMPLIN, K.C. 

The death took place recently at Newport, Essex (where his 
uncle was for many years vicar), of Lieut.-Colonel Herbert 
Travers Tamplin, K.C., who in his time was well known, and 
did much useful public work in South Africa, representing 
Victoria East as a Progressive in the Cape Assembly for 
eleven years, and being editor of the ‘‘ Cape Law Journal ”’ 
for fourteen years. Colonel Tamplin was called in 1875. 

JOHN HASWELL, M.A. 

Mr. John Haswell, M.A., D.C.L., solicitor, died recently 
at Leamington Spa, at the age of seventy. Mr. Haswell was 
admitted in 1881, and practised for many years in Sunderland. 
He was an artist, musician and composer, and wrote a book 
of poems portraying the various phases of life in Sunderland, 
He retired from private practice some years ago. 

Mr. ALEXANDER MARTEN. 

The death took place recently at Fairfield Mount, Highgate 
Road, of Mr. Alexander Marten, a member of the firm of 
Messrs. Marlow, Marten & Jesson, and the oldest solicitor 
in Walsall. The end came after a brief illness. A native 
of Maidstone, Mr. Marten, who was seventy-four, was admitted 
in 1874, and came to Walsall four years later to the office of 
Messrs. Marlow & Potter, whom he joined in partnership. 
He was one of the oldest members and a former President 
of the Bridge Street Club, and for a long time was a sidesman 
of St. Luke’s Mission Church. 


Mr. R. F. CUTHBERT. 

Mr. Robert Frederick Cuthbert, solicitor, died at Witney, 
on the 15th inst. Mr. Cuthbert was admitted in 1901, and 
was a member of the firm of Messrs. Ravenor & Cuthbert, 
solicitors, of that town. He took considerable interest in 
local affairs and filled several public offices, being Registrar 
of the County Court, Coroner for the Western Division of 
Oxford, and Clerk to the Justices of the Bampton East 
Division and to the Witney Urban District Council. Mr. 
Cuthbert was a member of The Law Society and of the Berks, 
Bucks and Oxon Incorporated Law Society. 





Legal News. 
Appointments. 


[Notices intended for insertion in the current issue should reach us on 
Thursday morning.) 

Mr. JostaH TayLor, LL.B. (solicitor), Deputy-Town Clerk 
of Dover, has been appointed assistant solicitor in the office 
of the Town Clerk of the City of Nottingham. Mr. Taylor 
was admitted in 1919. 

Mr. WILLIAM TEMPLE (solicitor) has been appointed 
assistant-solicitor in the department of the Town Clerk of 
Dover. Mr. Temple was admitted in 1895. 

Mr. CuTHBERT F. NICHOLSON, solicitor, Assistant Town 
Clerk of Huddersfield, has been appointed Deputy-Town Clerk 
of Swansea. He was admitted in 1914. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHN WENTWORTH DICKINSON, who has been 
Registrar of the Weston-super-Mare County Court since 1912, 
has been appointed sole Registrar of the Bristol County 
Court High Court District Registry. Mr. Dickinson was 
admitted in 1907. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFERAY MAWER has been appointed 
Registrar of Weston-super-Mare County Court (in addition 
to Wells). Mr. Mawer was admitted in 1889, and was 
appointed Registrar of Wells County Court in 1901. 

Mr. T. A. MENzIEs, Advocate, to be Sheriff-substitute of 
the Sheriffdom of Inverness, Elgin, and Nairn, at Portree, 
in place of Mr. G. D. VALENTINE, appointed Sheriff-substitute 
of Dumfries and Galloway. 

Mr. FRANK GLANVIL GLANFIELD, LL.B., solicitor (of the 
firm of Messrs. Williams & Glanfield, of Lincoln), has been 
appointed Registrar of Birmingham County Court. Mr. 
Glanfield was admitted in 1903 and is joint clerk and receiver 
for the Lincoln Municipal Charities, and Deputy-Coroner for the 
Lincoln South District. 


Dissolutions. 


JoHN WILLIAM ALLEN NorTH, EDWARD FRASER, and 
Harry TREVOR ELLIs, solicitors, 15, Lord-street, Liver pool 
(North, Kirk & Co.), Mr. Edward _Fraser retires. 


Wills and Bequests. 


Mr. Henry Swinburne, of Bewick-road, Gateshead, solicitor, 
who died on 25th December, left estate of the gross value of 
£14,048. 

Mr. Charles Henry Izod, of Malwood-road, Balham, S.W., 
solicitor, left property of the gross value of £13,136. 

Sir George Ruthven Le Hunte, G.C.M.G., Crowborough, 
Sussex, barrister-at-law, first Governor of Fiji, in 1875, 
Lieut.-Governor of British New Guinea from 1898 to 1903, 
Governor of South Australia from 1903 to 1908, and Governor 
of Trinidad and Tobago from 1909 to 1916, who died in 
January, aged seventy-two years, left unsettled property of 
the gross value of £13,767. ° 

Mr. Thomas Weller-Poley, seventy-four, Chichester, Sussex, 
barrister-at-law, left property of the gross value of £79,613. 

Mr. John Lawrence Longstaffe, aged ninety, of Sutherland- 
avenue, Maida Vale, W., and formerly of Berners-street, W., 
solicitor, left estate of the gross value of £40,205. 

Mr. James Powell, aged seventy-five, of Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C., Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park, W., and of 
Botley, Hants, solicitor, left estate of the gross value of 
£34,722. 


Deaths. 

Hatron.—On the 26th April, Richard Ernest Hatton, for 
thirty-five years the faithful and valued clerk of Fladgate and 
Co., Solicitors, 18 Pall-mall, S.W. 

JoHNSON.—On the 28th April, at 17 Madeley-road, Ealing, 
Capt. J. Ben Johnson, M.B.E., Barrister-at-Law, aged fifty- 
seven years. 

MELLOR.—On the 26th April, in Paris, after an operation, 
his Honour Judge Francis Hamilton Mellor, C.B.E., K.C., of 
Heathfield, Knutsford, Cheshire, and youngest son of the 
late Rt. Hon. Sir John Mellor. 

RussELL.—On the 26th April, in London, after an operation, 
Arthur William James Russell, for twenty years Town Clerk of 
Paddington, aged sixty-eight years. 

TAMPLIN.—On the 24th April, at Newport, Essex, Lieut- 
Colonel Herbert Travers Tamplin, K.C., aged seventy-two. 
(South African papers, please copy.) 
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Court Papers. 
EASTER SITTINGS, 1925. 


COURT OF APPEAL. 
In APPEAL Court No. 1. 


! 


Tuesday, 2ist April—Exparte Applica- 


tions, Original Motions, Interlocutory 
Appeals 
Probate and Divorce Divisions, and 
if neceasary, Chancery Final Appeals. 

Wednesday, 22nd April—Final Appeals 
from the Chancery Division, will be 
taken and continued until further 
notice. 

In APPEAL Court No. U. 

Tuesday, 21st April—Exparte Applica- 
tions, Original Motions, Interlocutory 
Appeals, and if necessary, Fina! 
Appeals from the King’s Bench 
Division. 

Wednesday, 22nd April—Final Appeals 
from the King’s Bench Division, will 
be taken and continued until further 
notice. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 


CHANCERY DIVISION. 
CHANCERY Coret I. 
Mr. Justice EVE. 


Mondays ...... Chamber Summonses. 

Tuesdays ....... Companies (Winding 
up) Business and non- 
wit list. 

Wednesdays ....Sht caus, pets, fur 
cons and non-wit list. 

Thursdays ......Non-wit list. 


Lancashire Business will be taken on 
Thursdays, 23rd April, 7th and 21st 


May. 
DURING. ccc pace Mots and non-wit list. 
N.B.—Motions will be taken on 


Thursday 28th May 
Friday, 20th May. 


and not on 


from the Chancery and | 


CHANCERY Court IV. 
Mr. JustickE ROMER. 

Except when other Business is advertised 
in the Daily Cause List Actions with 
Witnesses will be taken throughout 
the Sittings. 


Cuanogry Court IT. 
Mr Justice ASTBURY. 

Except when other Business is advertiesd 
in the Daily Cause List Actions with 
Witnesses will be taken throughout 
the Sittings. 

Judgment Summonses in Bankruptcy 
will be taken on Mondays, the 4th 
and 25th May. 

Motions in Bankruptcy will be taken on 
Mondays announced in the Daily 
Cause List. 

Cuancery Court IIT. 
Mr. Justice LAWRENCE. 


Mondays ....... Sitting in Chambers. 

Tuesdays ....... Mots and non-wit list. 

Wednesdays .... Further cons and non- 
wit list. 

Thursdays ...... Non-wit list. 

Fridays......... Mots, sht caus, pets 


and non-wit list. 
LORD CHANCELLOR'S COURT. 
Mr. Justick RUSSELL. 

hh. h a 





Mondays ....... € § 

Tuesdays ....... Mots, sht caus, pets, 
fur cons and non-wit 
list. 

Wednesdays .. 

Thursdays.... } Non-wit list. 

oo Mots and non-wit list. 


CHANCERY Court V. 
Mr. Justice TOMLIN. 

Except when other Business is advertised 
in the Daily Cause List Mr. Justice 
Tomi will take Actions with 
Witnesses on all days, other than 
Mondays, throughout the Sittings. 


THE COURT OF APPEAL. 
EASTER SITTINGS, 1925. 


FROM THE CHANCERY 
DIVISION. 
(Final List.) 
1924. 

York Corpn v Henry Letham & 
Sons Id (8.0. generally) 

The York Glass Co ld v Jubb (8.0. 
until after enquiry as to 
damages) 

The British Thomson Houston Co 
ld v Crowther and Osborn Id & 
ors 

Same v The Star Lamp Co 

Same v Horn & anr 

Same v Same 


The Agricultural Wholesale Soe ld | 


v Biddulph & District Agri- 
cultural Soc Id 

Re Allott, dec Hanmer v Allott 
& ors 

Re T. L. Mills, dec Briscoe Smith 
v Mills & ors (s.o. generally) 

Southport Corpn v The Birkdale 
District Electric Supply Co Id 

1925. 

Wheeler v Tootell 

Re J Crowther, dec 
Wardle & ors 

Dewhurst v Salford Guardians 

Re Oldham Hadwen v Myles & 
anr (not before May 4) 

Companies (Winding Up) Re 
United General Commercial 
Insce Corpn Id Re City Life 
Assce Co ld 

Taylor v The British Legal Life 
Asace Co Id 

Same v Same 

te Gibbs & Houlder Bros.’ Lease 
Houlder Bros & Co ld v Gibbs 

Re Handley Handley v Handley 
& ors 

Society of Motor Manufacturers & 
Traders ld v Motor Manu- 
facturers’ & Traders’ Mutual 
Insce Co Id 


Flynn v. 


Benton & Stone ld v Thomas 
Denston & Son 

Re Drake Drake v Wilson & ors 

te F Reddaway & Cold Re Trade 
Marks Acts, 1905 to 1919 

Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical 
Co Id v_ British Thomson 
Houston Co Id 

Brown v The Sperry Gyroscope 
Co ld 

Same v Same 

Wilkie & ors v Roberts & ors 

Overy v Vaughan 

Re Earl of Stamford & Warrington 
dec Payne v Stamford & ors 

Re Same Payne v Grey & ors 

Hobbs v Loxley 


FROM THE CHANCERY 
DIVISION. 
(In Bankruptcy.) 

In the Matter of a Deed of Arrange- 
ment (No. 9 of 1924) Expte 
Flore de Myttenaere v A Page 

Re a Debtor (No. 109 of 1925) 
Expte ThePetitioning Creditor 
v The Debtor 

Re a Debtor (No. 204 of 1925) 
Expte The Debtor v The 
Petitioning Creditor and The 
Official Reciver 

Re a Debtor (No. 333 of 1925) 
Expte The Debtor v The 
Petitioning Creditor and The 
Official Receiver 

FROM THE COUNTY 
PALATINE COURT OF 
LANCASTER. 
(Final List.) 

Re Blight’s Settlement Holt v 
Blight & ors 
FROM THE PROBATE AND 

DIVORCE DIVISION. 
(Final List.) 
Divorce Rowley v Rowley 
Divorce Burrows v Burrows 





Probate Re J R Southerden, dec 


Adams v Southerden 


FROM THE KING’S 
BENCH DIVISION. 


(Final and New Trial List.) 
For Judgment. 


The Metropolitan Water Board v 
Assessment Committee of 
Kingston Union and anr. (Ted- 
dington). 

Same v Same (Hampton Wick) 

Same v Same (Hampton) 

Buerger v. Cunard Steamship Co 

Motor Traders’ Finance Id v H E 
Motors ld 


For Hearing. 

Re Arbitration Act 1889 Owners 
of s.s. Bassa (Clmts) v The 
Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies (s.o. until after decision 
in House of Lords) 

The American Tobacco Co v 
Guardian Assce Co Id 

Société Anonyme des Tabacs 
d’Orient et d’outre Mer v 
Alliance Assce Co 

The Bifurcated & Tubular Rivet 
Co ld v Chubb & anr 





| 


Van Nievelt Goudrain & Co v | 


C A Forslind & Son ld 


Norden & ors v Marconi’s Wireless | 


Telegraph Co Id 

Vincent v The Southern Ry Co 

Beattie, Child & Co Id & anr v 
The Globe & Rutgers Insce Co 

Same v The Canada National Fire 
Insce Co & anr 

Druce v Railway Clearing House 

Sandry v Wakeham 

McCarthy v Sansome 

The Helical Bar & Engineering Co 
ld v William Airey & Son 

Windett v Profits & Income Insce 
Co Id 

Re Arbitration Act 1889 The 
Italian Delegation on Wheat 
Supplies (Buyers) v The Ex- 
porting Houses (Sellers) 

Doerr v Underwood 

Mitchell & ors v W B Peal & Co 

Bradstreets British Id v The 
Pemberton Tinplate Co ld 

The Harland Engineering Co Id v 
Swansea Corpn 


Aktiebolaget Nordiska Lloyd v | 


J Browlie & Co (Hull) ld 

Donald Campbell & Co Id v 
Raymond Pollak & anr 

La Cie des Chemins de Fer de Paris 
a Lyons et a la Mediteranée v 
The Great Western Ry Co 

Hawkins v Lean 

Sessions & Sons Id v F Bowles & 
Sons 

Thomas v Farncombe & Co ld 

Griffiths v Great Western Ry Co 

Alliance Bank of Simla Id v 
Williams, Henry & Co ld 

Aman v The Southern Ry Co 

Kempler v Bravingtons 

Carter & Carter v Exmouth UDC 

Richardson v Army, Navy and 
General Assce Assoc Id 

Young v Mainzer 

Lyons v Rose & Blairman 

Laurie v Renn, Hounam & Co Id 

Charles Bradbury Id v Pigott 

Dodson v Pritchard 

Abbott v Richman 

Lee v Roberts 

Barrett v Hardy Bros (Alnwick) 
ld 


Controller of the Clearing Office 
v Andrew Weir & Co 
Stokes v Cunard Steamship Co Id 





APPEALS. 


FROM THE KING’S 
BENCH DIVISION. 
(Revenue Paper—Final List.) 
1924. 

Fleming v Wilkinson (s.o. pending 
decision in House of Lords 
Nov 4) 

Commrs of Inland Revenue v Dale 
Steamship Co ld (s.o. pending 
decision in House of Lords 
Nov 4) 

Commrs of Inland Revenue y 
Blackwell 

Commrs of Inland Revenue v 
The Tyre Investment Trust ld 
(s.o. pending settlement Nov. 4) 


1925. 


Dreyfus, C L v Commrs of Inland 
Revenue 

Dreyfus, L L v Commrs of Inland 
Revenue 

Rolls Royce Id v Short (H M 
Inspector of Taxes) 

Attorney-Gen v Howe 

The Sungei Rinching Rubber Co 
ld v Commrs of Inland Revenue 

Collins (H M Inspector of Taxes) 
v Firth-Brearley Stainless Steel 
Syndicate ld 

The Industrial & General Trust 
ld v Commrs of Inland Revenue 

(Interlocutory List.) 
1925. 

Hollis v L & N E Rly Co (s.0. 
Feb. 26). 

Weber v Birkett 

Andrew Weir & Co v McVicar 
& Co 

C J Williamson & Co v Same 

Sedgwick, Collins & Co ld (Judg- 
ment Creditors) v The Rossia 
Insce Co of Petrograd (The 
Employers’ Liability Assce 
Corpn Id, Garnishees) 

Same v Same 

Donald Campbell & Co ld v 
Pollak 

Regent Trust ld v Wild 


APPEALS. 
Re the Indemnity Act, 1920. 
1923. 
Blyth Harbour Commissioners v 
The Treasury (s.o. until after 
a decision in the House of Lords) 


1924. 
Ryder v Secretary of State for Air 
The Netherlands-American Steam 
Navigation Co, owners of s.s. 
Sommelsdijk v H M Procurator- 
General 
1925. 
Spranger & ors v Commrs of H M 
Works & Buildings 


FROM THE PROBATE, 
DIVORCE AND ADMIRALTY 
DIVISION (ADMIRALTY). 

(Final List.) 
With Nautical Assessors. 
1925. 

Edith—1923—Folio 479 

Owners of Cargo lately on board 
Trow Edith v Great Western 
Ry Co 

Terrier—1 924—Folio 279 

Owners of s.s. Reina 
Eugenia v Owners of 
Terrier 

(Interlocutory List.) 

Susquehanna—1 924—Folio 299 

Admiralty v Owners of 3.3, 
Susquehanna 


Victoria 
8.8. 
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RE THE WORKMEN’S COM. | 


PENSATION ACTS. 
(From County Courts.) 
1924. 

Beamish v The Wagon Repairs ld 
(County Court, Gloucestershire, 
Gloucester) 

1925. 

Anderton v Markham, Heywood 
& Co (County Court, Cheshire, 
Hyde) 

Bamford v Charlaw & Sacriston 
Collieries Co ld (County Court, 
Durham, Durham) 

Kennedy v Horden Collieries 1d 
County Court, Durham, West 
Hartlepool) 

Bevan v James Joicey & Co ld 
(County Court, Durham, Con- 
sett) 

Earl Fitzwilliam’s Collieries v 
Crossley (County Court, York- 
shire, Barnsley) 

Harris v Spon Lane Colliery Id 
(County Court, Staffordshire, 
West Bromwich) 

Briggs v T Dryden & Sons(County 
Court, Lancaster, Preston) 

Aldridge v Warwickshire Coal Co 


ld (County Court, Warwick- 


shire) Coventry 

Talbot v Vickers Id (County 
Court, Lancashire, Barrow-in- 
Furness) 

Same v Same 

Pritchard v The Bettisfield Colliery 


Co (County Court, Flintshire, | 


Holywell) 


Cooper v The Askern Coal & Iron 
Co Id (County Court, Yorkshire, 
Doncaster) 

Speakman v Richard Evans & Co 
Id (County Court, Lancashire, 
Wigan) 


Twidalev L & N E Rly Co (County 


Court, Durham, West Hartle- 
pool) 


Meredith v The Ebbw Vale Steel, | 


Iron & Coal Co ld (County Court, 
Monmouthshire, Newport) 

Crewe v John Rhodes Id (County 
Court, Yorkshire, Pontefract) 

Nash v Sir Robert McAlpine & 
Sons (County Court, Middlesex 
Westminster) 

Wood v Wentmore Silkstone 
Colliery 30 ld (County Court, 
Yorkshire, Barnsley) 

Jarvis v Towell (County Court, 
Surrey, Guildford) 

Wilson, Lovatt & Sons Id v 
Johnson (County Court, North- 
amptonshire, Northampton) 


Standing in the “ Abated” List. 


FROM THE KING’S BENCH 
DIVISION. 
(Final List.) 

Lewis v Jones (remitted back Oct. 

21). 

N.B.—The above List contains 
Chancery, Palatine and King’s 
Bench Final and Interlocutory 
Appeals, &c., set down to April 
15th, 1925. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 
EASTER SITTINGS, 1925. 
Norices Rearing To THE CHancery Cause List. 


Mr. Justice Eve will take his Business as announced in the Easter 


Sittings Paper. 


Liverpool and Manchester Business. 


Mr. Justice Eve will take 





lancashire Business on Thursdays, the 23rd April, and the 7th and 


2st May. 


Mr. Justice AstrBury.—Except when other business is advertised in 
the Daily Cause List, Actions with Witnesses will be taken throughout 


the Sittings. 


Bankruptcy Motions will be taken on Mondays announced in the Da ily 
Cause List.—Judgmont Summonses in Bankruptcy will be taken on 


Mondays, the 4th and 25th May. 


BMr. Justice Lawrence will take his business as announced in the 


Faster Sittings Paper. 


Mr. Justice Russext will take his Business as announced in the Easter 


Sittings Paper. 


Mr. Justice Romer.—Except when other Business is advertised in the 
Daily Cause List, Actions with Witnesses will be taken throughout the 


Sittings. 


Mr. Justice Tomiin.—Except when other Business is advertised in the 
Daily Cause List, Actions with Witnesses will be taken on all days, other 
than Mondays, throughout the Sittings. 

Summonses before the Judge in Chambers.—Mr. Justice Eve, Mr. 
Justice Lawrence and Mr. Justice Russext will sit in Court every 
Monday during the Sittings to hear Chamber Summonses. 

Summonses adjourned into Court and Non-Witness Actions will be 
heard by Mr. Justice Eve, Mr. Justice Lawrence and Mr. Justice 


Russe... 


_ Motions, Petitions and Short Causes will be taken on the days stated 


in the Easter Sittings Paper. 


Notice wita RerereENce TO THE CHANCERY WITNESS LisTS. 
During the Easter Sittings the Judges will sit for the disposal of 


Witness Actions as follows :— 


Mr. Justice Astsury will take the Witness List for Asrpury and 


Lawrence, JJ. 


Mr. Justice Romer will take the Witness List for Eve and Romer, JJ. 
Mr. Justice Tomurn will take the Witness List for Russet, and 


Tourn, JJ. 


| Re Pease, dec 


Before Mr. Justice Eve. 
Retained Matters. 
Petitions. 

(With Witnesses.) 

Re Drut’s Patent, No. 143253 & re 
Rousset’s Patent, Nos. 189639 
& 189973 (pt. hd.) 

Retained Causes for Trial. 
(With Witnesses.) 
Pease v Pease 


(pt. hd.), to be mentioned 
April 22 


Attorney-Gen. v Peacock 


| Cowen v Eadie 


| Re 


Rawnsley 
Brownrigg v Public Trustee 
Denton v Lindsay 


| Richford v Meek 


Appleyard v Haines Jones Id 
Same v Same 
Davies v Thomas 


| Public Trustee v Elder 


Adjourned Summonses. 
Re Bull, dec Bull v Vale 
Re Osborne, dec Re Brown, dec 
Lawrence v Osborne (restored) 
Re Brantom & re The Married 
Women’s Property Act, 1870 


| Re Corelli, dee Watt v Vyver 
| Re Love, dec Bristow v Lang 


| 


| Re 


Re Salter, dec Finnigan v The 
Attorney-Gen 
Re Blagden, dec 
Blagden 
Logan v Logan 
Re Hopkins, 
Hopkins 
Re Knowles, dec Beaumont v 

The Public Trustee 
Re Griffith, dec Griffith v Griffith 
Lynch, dec Wickham v 


Blagden v 


dec Drewry v 


Lawler 


Settlement | 


T W Heath (Public Works) Id 





Re Hack, dec & The Settled Land 


Acts Beadman v Beadman 

Re Purser, dec Ockey v Green 

Re Parkington, dec Williams v 
Agiers 

Re Kavanagh, dec 
Kavanagh 


Dewar v 


| Re Brown, dec Bowmer v Brown 


| Austin 


Re Hough, dec Gill v Morton 

Re Ruston, dec National Pro- 
vincial Bank Id v Ruston 

Re Posno, dec Posno v Sydney 

Motions. 

Baldwin & Co 
Greenwood & Batley Id 

Same v Magnetic Car Co ld 


Id v 


Adjourned Summonses. 
Starkey v Pinson 
Re Mann, dec Smith v Attorney- 
Gen 
Re Barratt, dec The National 
Provincial Bank ld v Barratt 
Re Cliffe, dec Hopkins v Cliff 
Re Cliffe, dec Hett v Cliff 
Re Thorpe’s Settlements 
Talbot 


Cliff v 


| Re Wellesley, dec Public Trustee 


| Re 


| AND CHANCERY 


v Nunburnholme 
Re Soper, dec Barry v Soper 
Moullin, dec Moullin  v 
Ferguson 
Re Stothard Stothard v Urwin 


COMPANIES (WINDING UP) 
DIVISION. 


Companies (Winding Up.) 
Petitions (to wind up.) 
Alliance Bank of Simla Id (petn 
of L W Warlow-Harry—ordered 
on May 6, 1924, to stand over 

gencrally) 

Robert Young's Construction Co 
ld (petn of London Asphalte Co 
Id—s.o. from Jan. 20, 1925— 
liberty to apply to restore— 


(petn of Atlas Stone Co ld—s.o. 
from Oct. 31, 1924 to April 21, 
1925) 

Benjamin Priest & Sons ld (petn 
of H.M. Attorney-Gen—s.o. 
from Jan. 13, 1925 to April 21, 
1925) 

Hackett Bros Id (petn of H.M. 
Attorney-Gen—s.o. from Jan. 
13, 1925 to April 21, 1925) 

John Crowley & Co ld (petn of 
Charcoal Iron Co ld—s.o. from 
March 17, 1925 to April 21, 
1925) 

Town Line (London) Id (petn of 
Marconi International Marine 
Communication Co ld—s.o. from 
Feb. 17, 1925 to May 19, 1925) 

Halden Estates Co Id (petn of 
8S Kirkham—s.o. from April 7, 
1925 to April 28, 1925) 

Clement & Johnson ld (petn of 
R T Matthews—s.o. from March 
3, 1925 to April 28, 1925) 

Lewis Trust Id (petn of H.M. 
Attorney-Gen—s.o. from April 
7, 1925 to July 28, 1925) 

M E L ld (petn of Tom Lawrence 
Castle and William Alldis, 
trading as T L Castle—ordered 
on March 24, 1925 to stand over 
generally) (retained by Mr. 
Justice Romer) 

Napier-Kimber ld (petn of Johnson 
& Phillips ld—ordered on March 
24, 1925 to stand over generally) 

British Anzani Engine Co Id 
(petn of Midland Motor Cylinder 
Co Id—s.o. from April 7, 1925 
to May 5, 1925) 

Gilbert Davis ld (petn of H Smith 
—s.o. from March 31, 1925 to 
April 21, 1925) 

Belsize Motors Id (petn of Morris 
Commercial Cars  Id—s.o. 
from April 7, 1925 to April 21, 
1925) 

De Bolotoff ld (petn of Overseers 
of Poor of Sundridge, Kent— 
s.o. from April 7, 1925 to 
April 21, 1925) 

Rossia Insce Co (petn of Eagle 
Star & British Dominions Insce 
Co ld—s.o. from April 7, 1925 
to April 21, 1925) (retained by 
Mr. Justice Romer) pt. hd. 

Sandra Confectionery Id (petn of 
W T D Hartley, trading as 
Thomas Hartley & Son—s.o. 
from April 7, 1925 to May 5, 
1925) 

Universal Bolts & Nuts Id (petn 
of Frost & Sons (Tividale) Id 
Robins, Caddy & Co Id (petn of 

Export Embroidery Co Id) 

London City Wholesale Co Id 
(petn of H Brookstein) 

Trianon Co ld (petn of Pictures & 
Pleasures Id) 

R O Davies ld (petn of Reuen 
Thomas O'Neill, trading as Wm. 
O'Neill) 

All Seasons Green Courts Id (peta 
of W H Allen) 

All England Recreations ld (petn 
of F Daphne) 


| Sutliffs Id (petn of Nickerson 


Bros, a firm) 
Wests ld (petn of Henderson & 
Spalding Id) 


CHANCERY PETITIONS. 

Mann, Byars & Co ld & reduced 
(to confirm reduction of capital 
—ordered on Nov. 18, 1924 to 
stand over generally—liberty te 
restore) 
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Fellows, Morton & Clayton Id & | 


reduced (to confirm reduction of | 
capital) 

United Lankat Plantations Co ld 
& reduced (same) 

Canadian Building & Estate Co ld 
& reduced (same) 

North Europe Timber Agency ld 
& reduced (same) 

Tarapaca Water Works Co ld & 
reduced (same) 

Hull Oil Manufacturing Co ld & 
reduced (same) 

Far Croft Estate Co ld & reduced 
(same) 

Parsons’ Foreign Patents Co ld & 
reduced (same) 

Northern Egg Co ld & reduced 
(same) 

Kirkstall 
(same) 

F H Porter & Sons (Hull) Id & 
reduced (same) 

H H Warner & Co Id & reduced 
(same) 

Englishwoman Id & reduced (same) 

Oliver Goss & Co Id & reduced 
(same) 

Metropolis Estates Co Id & 
reduced (same) 

Yorkshire Pearl Barley Mills ld & 
reduced (same) 

Robert Bailey & Son ld & reduced 
(same) 

May & 
(same) 

Walter Jones & Sons Id & reduced 
(same) 

ht R Bath & Newlyn Ice Co ld & 
reduced (same) 

Seafield Rubber Co ld & reduced 
(same) 

Kubula Stores Nyasaland Id & 
reduced (same) 

Pelton Steamship Co ld & reduced 
(same) 

Argentine Eastern Land Co ld & 
reduced (same) 
Thomas De La Rue 
reduced (same) 
Mayo (Rhodesia) Development Co 

(1908) ld & reduced (same) 

Martynside ld (to sanction Scheme 
of Arrangement—ordered on 
July 26, 1921 to stand over 
generally) 

Caxton Insce Co Id (to confirm 
alteration of objects—ordered 
on March 15, 1921 to stand over 
generally) 


Forge Id & reduced 


Butcher ld & reduced 


& Co ld & 


Supreme Court 


Universal Automobile Insce Co Id 
(to confirm alteration of objects) 

A Harper, Sons & Bean Id (same) 

Crosse & Blackwell (Manufacturing 
Co) Id (same) 

British Steamship Owners’ 
(same) 

Siamese 
confirm 
capital) 

E Lazenby & Son ld (to confirm 
alteration of objects and re- 
organisation of capital) 


Assoc 


Trading Corpn ld (to 
reorganisation of 


Companies (Winding Up.) 
Motions. 


John Dawson & Co (Newcastle-on- 


Tyne) ld 
consent) 

S Jacobs & Co ld (ordered on 
March 15, 1921 to stand over 
generally) 

H C Motor Co ld (ordered on 
July 5, 1921, to stand over 
generally) 

W 8 Laycock ld (stand over from 
April 7, 1925, to April 21, 1925) 


(s.o. generally by 


CHANCERY DIVISION. 
Motion for Judgment. 
Short Cause. 

National Bank ld v Hayward & 
ors (Companies (Winding up) 

Registrar) (ordered on July 15, 
1924, to stand over generally) 


Adjourned Summonses. 
Companies (Winding Up). 
Vanden Plas (England) ld (with 
witnesses—parties to apply to 
fix day for hearing—retained 

by Mr. Justice Astbury) 

Fairbanks Gold Mining Co ld 
(ordered on July 26, 1921, to 
stand over generally) 

Blisland (Cornwall) China Clay Co 

ld (ordered on Dec 16, 1921, to 
stand over generally) 

British American Continental 
Bank Id (ordered on Nov. 7, 
1922, to stand over generally) 

Atkey (London) Id (ordered on 
Jan 22, 1924, to stand over 
generally) 

Joint Stock Trust & Finance 
Corpn Id (ordered on Nov 11, 
1924, to stand over generally) 


(T'o be continued neat week.) 


of Judicature. 


ROTA OF REGISTRARS IN ATTENDANCE ON 


Date. 


Monday May 4 Mr. 
Tuesday .. 5 
Wednesday 
Thursday . 
Friday .... 
Saturday .. 


EMERGENCY 
ROTA. 
Bloxam 
Hicks Beach 
‘ Jolly 
More 
Synge 
Ritchie 

Mr. Justice 
ASTBURY. 

. Synge 
Ritchie 
Synge 
Ritchie 
Synge 
Ritchie 


APPEAL ( 
No. 1. 
Mr. Synge 
Bloxan 


Je ily 
More 


Mr. Just 


Mr. Ritchie 


Monday May 4 ! 
5 Synge 


Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday .... 
Saturday .. 9 


VALUATIONS FOR INSURANCE, —It Is very 
have a detailed valuation of their effects. 


Synge 


Synge 


lasnred, and |n case of loss insurers suffer accordingly. 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, the well-known chattel valuers and 


(LIMITED), 26, Kia 


auctioncers (establis over 1%) years), have 


te advise those desiring valuations for any purpose. 


works of art, brio-A-brac asprolality. [ADvr.] 


Ritchie 
Hicks Beach 


LAWRENCE. 


Ritchie 


Ritchie 


JUSTICE“ 
ROMER. 
Bloxam 
Hicks Beach 
Bloxam 
Hicks Beach 
Bloxam 
Hicks Beach 
Mr. JUSTICE 
TOMLIN, 


)URT Mr. Justice Mr. 
EVE. 

Mr. Hicks Beach Mr. 
Bloxam 

1 Hicks Beach 

Bloxam 

Hicks Beach 

Bloxain 


ICE Mr. JUSTICE 
RUSSELL. 

Mr. More Mr. Jolly 
Jolly More 
More Jolly 
Jolly More 
More Jolly 
Jolly More 


essentia! that al! Policy Holders should 
Property is generally very inadequatel 
DEBENHAM STORR & Sond 


a staff of expert Valuers, and will be glad 
Jewels, plate, furs, furniture, 


—— 


Stock Exchange Prices of certain 


‘Trustee Securities. 


Next London Stock Exchange Settlement, 
Thursday, 7th May, 1925. 


Bank Rate 5%. 








English Government Securities 
Consols 24% ee 
War Loan 5% 1929-47 . 
War Loan 44% 1925- 45 
War Loan 4% (Tax free) 1929- 42 
War Loan 3$% Ist March 1928 
Funding 4% Loan 1960-90 _... 
Victory 4% Bonds (available for Estz ate 

Duty at par) Average life 36 years . 

Conversion 44% Loan 1940-44 oe 
Conversion 34% Loan 1961 _  .. 
Local Loan 3% Stock 1921 or after 
Bank Stock oe oe 


India 44% 1940-55 

India 34% ° 

India 30," 

Sudan 44% "1939. 73 

Sudan 4% 1974 .. 

Transvaal Government 3%, Guaranteed | | 
1923-53 (Estimated life 19 years) .. | 


Colonial Securities. | 
Canada 3% 1938 s ee 
Cape of Good Hope 4% 1916-36 | 

Cape of Good Hope 34% 1929-42 — 

Commonwealth of Australia 43% 1940- 60, 

Jamaica 44% 1941-71 .. es eo | 

Natal 4% 1937 .. | 

New South Wales 44% 1935- 45 

New South Wales 4% 1942-62 . mel 

New Zealand 44% 1944 | 

New Zealand 4% 1929 .. 

Queensland 34% 1945 

South Africa 4% 1943-63 i oe | 

8. Australia 34% 1926-36 ee oo | 

Tasmania 34% 1920-40 .. oo | 

Victoria 4% 1940-60 

W. Australia 44% 1935-65 


Corporation Stocks. 

Birmingham 3% on or after 1947 or 
at option of Corpn. . 

Bristol 34% 1925-65 

Cardiff 34% 1935 

Croydon 3% 1940-60 

Glasgow 24% 1925-40 

Hull 34% 1925-55 

Liverpool 34% on or ‘after 1942 at 
option of Corpn. 

Ldn. Cty. 24% Con. Stk. after 1920 at | 
option of Corpn. 

Ldn. Cty. 3% Con. Stk. after 1920 at 
option of Corpn. 

Manchester 3% on or after 1941 

Metropolitan Water Board 3% 
1963-2003 ee 

Metropolitan Water Board 3%, 
1934-2003 ° ee 

Middlesex C.C. 34% 1927. 47 

Newcastle 34% irredeemable 

Nottingham 3% irredeemable .. 

Plymouth 3% 1 1920. 60 .. oe 


English Railway Prior Cheue. 
Gt. Western Rly. 4% Debenture oe 
Gt. Western Rly. 5% Rent Charge .. 
Gt. Western Rly. 5% Preference ‘ 
L. North Eastern Rly. 4% Debenture . 

L.. North Eastern Rly. 4%, Guaranteed 
L. North Eastern Rly. 4% ‘Ist Preference 
L. Mid. & Scot. Rly. 4% Debenture . 

L. Mid. & Scot. Rly. 4% Guaranteed . 

L. Mid. & Scot. Rly. 4% Preference .. 


ib 
‘BR? 


3 
| 4 
4 
4 
| 4 
| 4 
| 4 
| 4 
4 
| 4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


re > > + ~ ae OR CO, >» 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 
WHEN CALLED UPON TO ADVISE AS TO LEGACIES, PLEASE DO NOT 
FORGET THE CLaIms OF THE MippLEsEx Hospirat, 
WHICH IS URGENTLY IN NEED oF Funps ros 1rs Humane Work. 


Southern Railway 4% Debenture 
Southern Railway 5% Guaranteed 
Southern Railway 5% Preference 
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